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The Christian Register 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Dacticlieanil Rome 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

As one who was at Deerfield, who did 
not agree with your election stand and 
yet did not vote on the resolution which 
was passed, as one who has seen Rome 
both from within and without, may I say 
a word about the recent letter of Rey. 
Alson H. Robinson? The Deerfield reso- 
lution had none of the earmarks of the 
herd instinct. Quite the contrary, when 
evangelical America was crying for the 
scalp of Governor Smith, it might better 
have been described as Unitarian in- 
dividualism once more manifesting itself 
as “agin the government’. Eyery discus- 
sion I heard of the subject turned on 
exactly one point, that as we Unitarians 
have only one church organ we could not 
help feeling we did not want the entire 
denomination to be represented before the 
world as agreeing with the position of 
your main editorials, when in fact there 
was no such agreement. You, Mr. Editor, 
were not criticized for your position; but 
the men present wanted to go on record 
and did so as denying that your position 
was other than your own. Were THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER read only by Unita- 
rians and your speeches listened to only 
by Unitarians, such a disavowal would 
not have been necessary. 

It was a bit embarrassing during the 
election, if one were in favor of a 
Catholie’s right to be elected President, 
to have outsiders say we Unitarians had 
committed ourselves to the proposition 
that a Catholic might share the obliga- 
tions of American citizenship but not its 
honors. The truth was that many were 
so accused, and the gesture at Deerfield, 
as I understood it, was brought on by the 
fact that most of the men present had at 
some time or other been so accused. Your 
stand in the election was intelligent and 
quite within your rights, although I for 
one, as an ex-Catholie, thought your posi- 
tion was formed by a reading of Catholic 
theory rather than by an actual experi- 
ence of the Catholic situation here and 
now in America. 

As I once wrote in THE REGISTER, non- 
Catholics could not be accused of bigotry 
when they refused to vote for a Catholic 
in the White House, for the simple reason 
that they could not be expected to dis- 
tinguish between official Catholicism and 
the actual Catholicism of the American 
people. Indeed, had I not once lived as a 
Catholic myself, as a layman, a Pas- 
sionist novice, as a clerical student in an 
ecclesiastical seminary, T myself should 
have been forced to judge of Catholicism 
from the written word rather than from 
the concrete facts. If Dr. E. Boyd Barrett 
is right in his interpretation of Governor 
Smith’s Americanism, and if the last elec- 
tion marked an open rebellion by Ameri- 
can Catholics against Rome, many of us 
cannot help feeling sorry that the rebel- 
lion did not meet with more sympathy 
from the general run of Americans, who 


would certainly have welcomed it. Sut did 


Catholics tell their non-Catholic friends 
they were in rebellion? They did not, 
but rather tried to convince us that 
their heresy was not heresy, but good 
Catholicism. As we can read Catholic 


books, we need not be told this was not 
so. Catholics in America did rebel, con- 


sciously or unconsciously—but until we 
were sure the rebellion was conscious, 
what right had we to suppose the old 


theory would not be put into effect if the 
Catholics once in office were capable of 
it? This, I believe, represents the general 
thinking of unprejudiced non-Catholics, 
and if they were wrong they were cer- 
tainly not narrow or bigoted. 


I wonder if Mr. Robinson at second 
thought would not modify his stricture 


on Catholicism to the effect that it has 
nothing in common with religion. I am 
sure that if I could talk to him for five 
minutes I could tell him enough tales of 
Catholic sanctity to convince him that 
Rome still produces her saints. After all, 
there is something besides a_ religio- 
political organization to a church that 
produced St. Vincent de Paul, St. Francis 
of Sales, Sceur Thérése, and Von Huegel. 
There was something in Rome other than 
glamour of ceremony that won perman- 
ently the affections of men born outside 
her walls, such as John Henry Newman, 
Manning, and Isaae Hecker. And the 
church which inspired the daughter of a 
great New England Puritan—I am think- 
ing of Mrs. Lathrop, the daughter of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne—to found an order 
of nuns for nursing the cancerous poor 
without charge, is more than the outward 
organization which we fear may sap our 
liberties. 

As for the Roman Concordat, is Mr. 
Robinson right in saying that Protestant 
children must receive Catholic instruction ? 
I was under the impression that that had 
been distinetly provided against by a 
clause permitting non-Catholic parents to 
have their children exempted from reli- 
gious classes at school. If he knows his 
facts, then I can only say Mussolini is a 
bigger idiot than I supposed, for he is 
riding to a fall when he tries that game 
in Italy. I think Mr. Robinson will find, 
however, that Protestant religion is pro- 
tected as well as Protestant marriage 
under the Concordat. 

JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE, 

LyNcHBuRG, VA. 


Mr. Robinson replies: 


I hope it is a comfort to you at this 
late date to be told that you “were not 
criticized for your position” at Deerfield, 
but were merely reminded that, so far as 
the public was concerned, you were speak- 
ing exclusively for yourself. Perhaps so. 
I am sorry T have not the Deerfield reso- 
Intion before me, even though T might 
find that textually Mr. Petrie is right. 

But I can’t somehow shake the haunt- 
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ing suspicion that some of us were out to 
“get” the Editor. Mr. Petrie obviously 
wasn’t haunted that way, for he didn't 
vote, and I’m glad. But I think it is a 
highly tenuous distinction which he draws 
and I can’t follow him. Criticism of your 
position was implicit in, and inseparable 
from, the resolution. Otherwise why any 
resolution? You may not, but, personally, 
I regard this as a minor point. 

As tor American Catholics having been 
in open rebellion against Rome, which Mr. 
Petrie claims to have been one of the con- 
spicuous features in the election—that’s a 
new one on me. I don’t like to exploit 
the paucity of my denominational pere- 
grinations, but I must say that to one who 
has never known any other than Unita- 
rian affiliation, this sort of thing sounds 
like one of James Harvey Robinson's 
“rationalizations’. Mr, Petrie would like 
to have it that way, and therefore he 
says it was that way. Precisely where 
did this rebellion take place? In Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, or New York? 
What a merry time such Catholics will 
have as chance to see Mr. Petrie’s letter. 

I should be happy to talk for much 
more than five minutes with him about the 
great mystics who chance to have been 
communicants of the Catholic Church. I 
am convinced, however, before he begins. 
I mean, I agree with him. My only ob- 
servation would be that what he says in 
this respect is wholly beside the point, 
and in our conversation I should mix 
things all up by talking about Buddhist 
or Mohammedan saints, and the saints 
whom Professor Leuba describes as get- 
ting that way through gastronomic in- 
dulgence and devotion to the Great God 
Whoopee. 

As for Mr. Petrie’s challenge of my 
facts, perhaps he has me here. We shall 
see. My authority for saying that Prot- 
estant children must receive Catholie in- 
struction is Robert Dell writing from 
Paris in The New York Nation, March 
27, page 369. It may be that things have 
changed since that was written. If I am 
misled in my authority, I welcome cor- 
rection. Meanwhile I make bold to 
match my “facts” against Mr. Petrie’s 
“impressions”, 

ALson H. Ropinson. 

PLAINFIELD, NJ. 


No Humanist Metaphysics? 
To the Editor of Tar CuristiAN REGISTER :— 


We should all, I think, be grateful to 
Dr. Charles E. Park for his clear and 
fair-minded article on Humanism, in THe 
CHRISTIAN ReersteR for May 23. Appar- 
ently there is no cause for alarm, and Dr. 
Park's article should help to make us more 
tolerant to our humanist brethren. 

After all, Humanism is nothing new in 
the world; it is only differently expressed 
—that is, in terms of modern biological 
and psychological science. 

The difficulty I find with the humanist 
is that he hasn’t any metaphysics; but 
perhaps, as Dr. Park suggests, he may 
have more than he thinks he has! There 
is an old-fashioned theological term which 
some of us like to keep. It is called the 
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Frederick Lucian Hosmer 


Beloved and distinguished hymn writer who died June 7, in Berkeley, Calif., who was 
among those young ministers esteeming themselves theological radicals who settled 
in the Central West and participated in the Western Controversy 


NE who knew him could never forget 

the trim figure, the springing gait, 
the ruddy complexion, the closely cropped, 
pointed beard, the merry smile, and the 
twinkling eye. Always neatly dressed, 
stick in hand, Dr. Hosmer was a dis- 
tinguished figure upon the streets of 
Berkeley. 


wo 


I came to the ministry of the Berkeley 
Church directly from Harvard and soon 
discovered how fortunate I was to have, 
as my predecessor, still continuing in the 
parish, such a man. Scrupulously careful 
neyer to intrude with unnecessary advice 
upon the one who had taken up the task 
which he had laid down, self-effacing in 
order that the young man might have a 
full opportunity, no one could have been 
more helpful as counselor and friend. I 
recall only one instance during the six 
years of my ministry in Berkeley when 
anything like a clash occurred between .us. 
A gown bad been presented to me by a 
group of persons in the church. I took 
it for granted that the gift indicated a 
desire on the part of the parish that the 
minister wear a gown, and therefore wore 
it the following Sunday. Dr. Hosmer was 
a stanch and even somewhat rigid Con- 
gregationalist; he knew that the matter 
of the gown had never been presented to 
the congregation as a whole, and there- 
fore that I was wrong in wearing it. Dr. 
Hosmer was, of course, right, and the 
gown came off; for when the matter was 
presented to the congregation, it became 
evident that the wearing of a gown was 
the wish of a minority only. He himself, 
with his abhorrence of anything priestly 
and with a simplicity akin to that of the 
Quakers, was not unknown to preach in a 
gray suit and a subdued, colored tie. 
Superficial as this seems, it may, never- 
theless, serve to convey something of the 
atmosphere of our beloved and _ distin- 
guished hymn writer. 

Frederick Lucian Hosmer was born in 
Framingham, Mass., October 16, 1840, 
the son of Charles and Susan Carter 
Hosmer. He graduated from Harvard 
College at twenty-two, and from the Har- 
yard Divinity School seven years later. 
In the Divinity School he belonged to a 
group who were known as—and dare I 
say, prided themselves in being ?—theo- 
logical radicals. Well I remember various 


JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 


anecdotes concerning the experiences of 
this group as they went out from the 
Divinity School to supply pulpits. Out of 
the group, later, were a number who with 
Dr. Hosmer settled in the Mississippi 
Valley and participated on the radical 
side of what was known as the Western 
Controversy. 

Dr. Hosmer was ordained in Northboro, 
Mass., in 1869. He was minister in 
Quiney, Ill., 1872-77; in Cleveland, Ohio, 
1878-92; in St. Louis (the Church of the 
Unity), 1894-99, and finally in Berkeley. 
The peak of his ministry was probably in 
Cleveland, where “Unity Church’, under 
his leadership, became an institution re- 
spected and influential in that rapidly 
growing city. 


na) 


Dr. Hosmer was one of the first of our 
Unitarian ministers to establish friendly 
relations beyond the Christian borders. 
The rabbi in Quincy was remembered by 
him all his life, and that splendid tune 
“Yigdal” crept into our hymn _ books 
through this friendship, if my memory 
serves me correctly. 

Unitarians, during the period of Dr. 
Hosmer’s ministry, were struggling with 
the question of the festivals which the 
Christian Church observed, but which 
conscientious liberals could not participate 
in through the traditional literature avail- 
able. Many of the hymns, now widely 
known and loved by us all, were written 
by Dr. Hosmer for the Paster or Christ- 
mas celebrations in his own church. It is 
interesting to look over the original 
festival programs in Cleveland or St. 
Louis and read the first printing of now 
familiar lines. Dr. Hosmer had an 
especial gift for writing for occasions. He 
was by nature a poet laureate. When the 
great Parliament of Religions was held at 
the Chicago Fair, the hymn beginning “O 
prophet souls of all the years” was born 
and sung. At the Lincoln Centenary in 
1909, Dr. Hosmer put into simple verse 
the characteristics of this great man, 
better than any other hymn writer. The 
late war stimulated several noteworthy 
hymns, and even such an occasion as the 
dedication of the Berkeley Parish Hall 
called forth its hymn, “Through willing 
heart and helping hand”, which has served 
to dedicate many other halls since. 

Interesting and edifying in the pulpit. 


especially when preaching what Dr. 
Hosmer was fond of characterizing as ‘ta 
life sermon”, his great work was done by 
singing the liberal faith. And in this he 
is inseparably associated with his lifelong 
and intimate friend, William C. Gannett. 
“The Thought of God” gathered up in a 
little volume, in 1885, the hymns and 
poems of these two friends. It was en- 
larged in 1894, and then again in 1918. 
One who turns the pages cannot help but 
observe that Frederick Hosmer was the 
better hymn writer and William Gannett 
the better poet. Simplicity of form and 
utterance marked Dr. Hosmer’s contribu- 
tions, while those of Dr. Gannett are more 
subtle and involved, both in thought and 
expression. These two authors had a side 
to them which, perhaps, the world did 
not know. They were guilty of nonsense 
poetry as well as the high, almost mystic 
utterance of their hymns. On rare ocea- 
sions Dr. Hosmer could be persuaded, and 
always then with an apology, as if half 
ashamed of being caught, to read some of 
the nonsense verse. The discovery of this 
side was never a surprise to those who 
knew Dr. Hosmer. It was rather more of 
a surprise that one so affable: and with 
such a ready wit should, nevertheless, 
have the mystical strain which was dis- 
played to the world in the hymns. 


wa 


“Unity Hymns and Chorals”, which first 
appeared in 1880, and in which James Vila 
Blake was associated with both Gannett 
and Hosmer, marked an epoch in hymnody. 
A poor-looking little volume, got up cheaply 
in order that even the most struggling 
congregation might have the use of it, the 
music was cut from the words below so 
that the expense of copyright might be 
avoided through the use of a _ limited 
number of tunes to which various hymns 
could be sung. The real novelty of the 
book, however, was not this ‘“split-leaf 
device” but the adaptation as hymns of 
poems by distinguished authors, which no 
one up to that time had thought of using 
in this way. 

Though “Unity Hymns and Chorals”, 
even in its last edition in 1911, has never 
had wide use, all modern hymn books are 
deeply indebted to it. I remember with 
what justifiable pride Dr. Hosmer told me 
that a few of his hymns had crept into 
the new Chureh of England Hymnal. 


OAS 
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Strange as it may sound, our hymn writer 
hid little ear for music. The quality of 
the tunes, therefore, although determined 
in some measure by the organist of Dr. 


Gannett’s church, may be due somewhat 
to this fact. Long after the voices of 


some great pulpit orators have died upon 
the air, the modest little man, whose pass- 
ing occurred recently, will herald a sus- 
taining liberal faith and will be drawn 
near to the hearts of the seekers for the 
truth, since his words will give utterance 
to the burden of their spirits in the emo- 
tional moment of singing. He is one of 
those who help the world to understand 
that we, who are commonly thought of as 
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cold rationalists, are in reality .“The 
Church of the Spirit’. 
Dr. Hosmer never married. For many 


years he cared for a beloved mother, and 
responsibilities upon him were such that 
he did not feel he could add to them other 
responsibilities. Having, therefore, no 
children of his own, he loved and was 
loved by the many children whose lives his 
ministry touched. Nothing expresses the 
tenderness of his nature better than the 
exquisite christening hymn, “All hidden 
lie the future ways”. A number of years 
ago, Mrs. Winifred Rieber, the wife of 
Professor Charles Rieber of the Phi- 
losophy Department of the University of 
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California, painted a very fine portrait of 


Dr. Hosmer, which now hangs at 25 
Beacon Street. That she should have 


printed Dr. Hosmer is interesting, when 
one considers the outstanding character 
of the persons whom she has been in- 
terested to choose as subjects. 

These last few years have been marked 
by the gradual failing of the mind, during 
which devoted friends in Berkeley have 
ministered with deep affection to every 
need. It is universal testimony that the 
friendly, smiling spirit never lost one whit 
of its quality, even though memory be- 
came clouded and the grasp of reality 
relaxed. JOHN HowrLand LATHROP. 


The Last of the Group of Hymn Writers 


Dr. Hosmer was the greatest of them all, his gifts manifesting themselves in rare mystical 
insight, theological radicalism, and love of country, and the fruit of his mind and 


spirit becoming the precious possession of the free churches 


HE recent death of Frederick Lucian 

Hosmer at Berkeley, Calif., in his 
cighty-ninth year, removes the last of that 
ereat group of- Unitarian hymn-writers 
whose work, beginning nearly a hundred 
vears ago in the awakening years of what 
we half-proudly, half-humorously call “the 
New England Renaissance’, was mainly 
done in the last century. The list contains 
many honored names of men who each 
contributed one or two fine hymns to our 
treasury of song, rising to the heights in 
the verse _of _ Samuel Longfellow and 
Samuel Johnson, and continued by Chad- 
wick and Gannett. born in the same year 
as Hosmer, and by Theodore Williams. 
But Dr. Hosmer was the greatest hymn- 
writer of them all, as he was the longest- 
lived, and he leaves no equal among the 
living in the English-speaking world, save 
perhaps Robert Bridges, the Poet Laureate, 
who writes in a very different key. 

It is interesting to note that he did not 
begin to write hymns while still in the 
Divinity School, as did so many others of 
this succession. So far as I am aware, his 
earliest hymn is oue dated 1875 in our 
Hymn Book, when he was already thirty- 
five years of age. And even after he and 
Mr. Gannett published their collected 
verses under the title of “The Thought of 
God", in 1885, his hymns made their way 
rather slowly, for he was ever modest and 
reticent about them. But as his rare gift 
became known, he was called upon to write 
hymns for special occasions, and in our 
present book there are more from his pen 
than from any other author—thirty-three, 
as against Longfellow’s twenty-seven and 
Whittier’s seventeen. 

His earliest hymns are those in which 
he expresses his trust and confidence in 
what Whittier called “The Eternal Good- 
ness”. In them he sings of his “ample 
creed”: 


HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


One thought I have, my ample erced. 
So deep it is and broad, 

And equal to my ev'ry need,— 
It is the thought of Goda. 


se still the light upon my way, 
My pilgrim staff and rod, 

My rest by night, my strength by day, 
O blesséd thought of God! 


And it would be difficult to find a better 
definition in so few words of the concep- 
tion of the Divine held by the spiritually- 
ininded modern man than in the opening 
stanzas of another hymn of the same 
period : 


O Thou, in all thy might so far, 
In all thy love so near, 

Beyond the range of sun and star, 
And yet beside us here: 


What heart can comprehend thy name, 
Or, searching, find thee out? 

Who art, within, a quickening Plame, 

A Presence round about. 


That “thought of God" finds utterance in 
several other hymns not less beautiful, 
as in: 
O name, all other names above, 
What art thou not to me? 
Now I have learned to trust thy love 
And cast my care on thee, 
Or in 


O Thou, who art of all that is 
Beginning both and ena, 

We follow thee through unknown paths, 
Since all to thee must tend; 

Thy judgments are a mighty deep 
Beyond all tathom-line ; 

Our wisdom is the childlike heart ; 
Our strength, to trust in thine, 


That is the voice of the true mystic, the 
searcher after God through all the ages, 
crying, with the Psalmist, “Whither shall 
1 flee from thy presence?” speaking in the 
words of Saint Augustine : “Lord, thou hast 


made us for thyself, and our hearts are 
restless until they find rest in thee.” 

In the eighteen-nineties, new notes came 
in. Hosmer was too much of an individu- 
alist and of a radical in religion to care 
greatly for the institutional side of the 
church. His conception of a great com- 
munion of souls transcended the limits of 
ecclesiastical Christianity. But the Parlia- 
ment of Religions in Chicago in 1895 
stirred him, and for one of its meetings 
he wrote of a more inclusive brotherhood 
of the spirit: 

O prophet souls of all the years, 
Bend o'er us from above; 


Your far-off visions, toils, and tears, 
Now to fulfillment move! 


From tropic clime and zones of frost 
They come, of every name,— 

This, this our day of Pentecost, 
The Spirit's tongue of flame. 


That note of the goodly fellowship of the 
prophets he struck again and yet again. 

During the same decade the new empha- 
sis on the social gospel also touched him, 
and repeatedly he sang of the coming day 
of the kingdom of God: 


Thy kingdom come, O Lord, 
Wide-circling as the sun: 
Fulfill of old thy word, 

And make the nations one— 


One in the bond of peace, 
The service glad and free 
Of truth and righteousness, 
Of love and equity. 


Till rise at last, to span 

Its firm foundations broad, 
The commonwealth of man, 
The city of our God. 


His love of country made him long toe 
see her stand for all high and noble 
things; so he sang his well-known hymn: 


© beautiful my country! 
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and his hardly less fine, though less well- 
known one: 


Uplift the song of praise 

To him, our fathers’ God! 

Who led them o’er the watery ways 
To lands untrod. 


“As he went on in life, and the richness 
of his gift became known, he was called 
upon to write hymns for many occasions— 
a score or more as true and lovely as any 
already quoted. Yet he was no facile 
verse-maker, dashing off his lines with 
easy grace. He was the true poet who 
labored over his verse, revising it again 
and again until it was as perfect an ex- 
pression of his thought as he could make 
it. I well recall, when we were making 
up our present hymn book, that although 
then nearing the age of seventy-five, when 
most of his hymns had been long in print, 
he must needs go over each one again 
with scrupulous care before it was ac- 
cepted, by deft touches here and there 
making some slight alteration which was 
always an improvement. That is the secret 
of much of the excellence of his work, the 
reason why it bids fair to outlive the writ- 
ings of many a more popular hymn-writer. 
It is the expression of a _ profound, 
forward-looking faith held in deepest 
sincerity, free from all dogmatie or piet- 
istic phrasing, carefully wrought out in 
forms which seem so simple and easy that 
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they reveal not the laborious art which 
went to their making. 

As in his verse, so, in life, he was a lover 
of excellence, even to the verge of fastidi- 
ousness, because he desired life at its 
nearest to perfection. And he knew that 
excellence was to be found in simple 
things rather than in profusion, extrava- 
gance, or prodigality. He was a worker, 
and acquainted with grief, for an early 
sorrow cast its long shadow over his life. 
3ut in his sorrow he still sang: 


When shadows gather on our way, 
Fast deepening as the night, 
Be thou, O God, our spirit’s stay 

Our inward Light. 


And again 


Father, to thee we look in all our sorrow, 
Thou art the fountain whence our healing 
flows ; 
Dark though the night, joy cometh 
morrow ; 
Safely they rest who on thy love repose. 


with the 


Patient, O heart, though heavy be thy sorrows! 
Be not cast down, disquieted in vain ; 
Yet shalt thou praise him when these darkened 
furrows, 
Where now he ploweth, 
grain. 


wave with golden 


Finally, in his hymns about death and 
the hereafter, we are far removed from the 
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traditional ecstatic visions of golden streets 
and pearly walls and harps that twang 
unceasingly. Instead, he walks in quiet 
faith through the valley of the shadow of 
death, a song still upon his lips. His own 
beloved have but gone before into “the 
world of light”. 


I cannot think of them as dead 
Who walk with me no more; 

Along the path of life I tread 
They have but gone before. 


. . . . 


Mine are they by an ownership 
Nor time nor death can free; 
For God hath given to Love to keep 

Its own eternally. 


As the weight of his many years grew 
heavy upon him, his pen, so scrupulous in 
choosing the fitting word, fell from his 
weakening hand, and his thought turned 
more and more to the bright years which 
shone serenely in his memory; and now 
at last he lies down to his quiet sleep. 
But though dead, he yet speaketh—rather 
he singeth to the coming years of the 
thought of God, of the love of man, of the 
fellowship of the prophets, of the sainted 
dead who still live, “immortal by their 
deed and word”. And to us who are of 
his fellowship of faith he has left a 
precious heritage of beauty and joy and 
consolation. 


A Workable Belief in God 


HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


Professor of the Philosophy of Religion in the University of Chicago 


Concluding part of the article by the distinguished and original thinker who reaches a goal 
of belief in Deity and says that nothing is so akin to God as human personality 


Il 


HAT is this value-making behavior 

of the world which is God? The only 
way to answer that question is to turn to 
observation and the experimental ventures 
of living. We can draw upon the insights 
of the past, the sacred writings and the 
lives of saints and sages, but our last ap- 
peal must always be to our own observa- 
tions and reflections. Therefore let us 
examine some examples of increasing 
value. If by such observation we can dis- 
cover the process by which values increase, 
we shall discover God, because God is the 
process by which values increase when 
that process meets two requirements: (1) 
when it is more than human and (2) when 
it leads toward the highest unattained 
possibilities of value. 

Let us examine some of these examples 
of increasing value with the hope that we 
may discover God. We shall begin with 
some very simple cases. Everyone will 
agree that health is a value. The increase 
of health is an increase of value. What 
is the process by which health increases? 
It is the process of increasing mutual sup- 
port between the various functions of the 
body so that each function sustains and 
promotes the others, and every obstructive 
process, such as disease germs, is removed 


or reduced. Also, it involves the process 
of increasing mutual support between all 
the functions of the body and the activi- 
ties going on in the environment, so that 
the sunshine, the air, the water, the trees 
sustain these functions of the body and 
these work in adaptation to the environ- 
ment. Increasing health, then, is increas- 
ing mutual support between a great variety 
of functions and changes. It is a kind of 
progressive integration. 


— 


Does this process of increasing health 
meet the two requirements which it must 
meet in order to be divine? First, is it 
more than human? It certainly is. No 
doctor ever made a man well. All a doctor 
can do, all human intelligence can ever do, 
is to provide most favorable conditions and 
connections through which this function- 
ing of nature can fulfill itself in health. 
No doctor ever made a broken arm grow 
together. All he can do is to connect the 
two ends of the bone in the right way. 
The actual process of growing together is 
something which human intelligence may 
some day understand, but it will always 
be something more than the work of 
human intelligence. The same is true of 
all inerease of health. It is always a 


functioning of nature which is more than 
human. 

Does this process of increasing health 
meet the second requirement of the divine? 
Does it include the highest unattained, 
undreamed, and unexplored possibilities of 
value yet to be? For it must include these 
if it is to be God. Yes, increasing health, 
under proper conditions, does include these 
possibilities. That is not true of every 
instance of increasing health. Sometimes 
increasing health is so joined with other 
processes as to lead to enormous evil. But, 
on the other hand, the highest possibilities 
of value can never be attained without 
some measure of health. Health, and in- 
creasing health, is one necessary compo- 
nent in that total process by which the 
highest values are to be actualized. There- 
fore the process of increasing health under 
proper conditions and with right connec- 
tions does meet the second requirement, 
and therefore under these conditions in- 
creasing health is the presence and the 
power of God. 

Take another example of increasing 
value. The increase of economic goods is 
an increase of value. What is the process) 
of increasing economic goods? Here again 
it is a process of increasing co-ordination 
among many tendencies. Economic goods 
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are increased where there is increase of 
co-ordination between various machines 
and parts of machines, between these and 
the raw materials of nature and, above 
all, between all these and the needs and 
efforts of men. 

Is this process of increasing economic 
goods more than human? Yes. Of course 
human effort must play its part. If human 
intelligence did not contribute an indis- 
pensable factor, economic goods would not 
be produced. But so, also, if the rest of 
nature did not contribute eyually indis- 
pensable factors, the goods would never 
come to be. The tensile strength of steel, 
the magic of electric power, the streaming 
of rivers and waterfalls, the combustion of 
coal, and innumerable other factors, all 
contribute to industrial production as soon 
as men establish right connections between 
themselves and between various changes 
going on in nature. When these connec- 
tions are established, a creative process 
gets under way which is only in small 
part the work of man. When these con- 
nections are established, the creative po- 
tentialities of the world are released, and 
new values emerge and are multiplied in 
the form of economic goods. 

Does the increase of economic produc- 
tion after this fashion open up the way to 
the highest possibilities of value? No, not 
always. Sometimes it brings in its train 
ghastly evils. But, on the other hand, the 
highest possibilities of value ever to be 
attained must include as one factor in 
their actualization the production of eco- 
nomic goods; and when this economic 
process is rightly joined with other value- 
making movements, we have a total cosmic 
movement which carries with it the un- 
dreamed possibilities of value. This value- 
making, cosmic movement is God; and the 
badge which reveals that it is God is the 
fact that it promotes increasing mutual 
support among all interests involved ex- 
cepting those which tend to destroy mutual 


support. These it must itself work to 
destroy in order to inerease values. 


Take another example of the increase 
of value. The science and art of medicine 
and the science and art of economic pro- 
duction are very precious values. Here 
we are not considering the actual increase 
of health and economic goods. We have 
considered them already. We are now 
considering the science and art by which 
these goods are produced. We are now 
speaking of the development of two forms 
of culture. How is value in the form of 
culture produced? Here again we find 
the same principle operative. Culture as 
a precious value is increased by bringing 
one idea in connection with another, com- 
bining one project with another, so that 
each fructifies the other, supplements, cor- 
rects, and enhances the other. Occa- 
sionally there is a creative synthesis of 
ideas and methods which lifts culture to 
a wholly new level of value. 

Is this inerease of culture and its at- 
tendant values more than human? Yes. 
Here we have the most striking example 
of the more-than-human working in the 
midst of human life to generate and 
magnify the yalues of existence, This 
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more-than-hbuman factor is revealed in the 
emergence of new values out of a crea- 
tive synthesis. When certain ideas and 
methods are combined in the development 
of culture, a new and more ample order 
of life is brought to light, having new 
values. This emergence of new values out 
of creative synthesis is more than human 
because the mind of man cannot predict, 
calculate, or control the outcome of 
such creative combinations of ideas and 
methods. An example of what we mean 
was the invention of paper. When paper 
was invented and joined with the arts 
and science of our culture, new values 
came to light and a new way of life came 
into existence that no man could have 
planned. No man or group of men could 
have predicted or produced it by fore- 
seeing just how to accomplish it. Every 
invention has this incalculable, unpre- 
dictable factor in it, and to that degree 
is more than human. All profoundly 
original thought is of the same nature. 
John Dewey has expressed this truth in 
the following words: “If once we start 
thinking, no one can guarantee where we 
shall come out, except that many institu- 
tions are surely doomed. Every thinker 
puts some portion of an apparently stable 
world in peril and no one can predict what 
will emerge in its place.” 


+ 


In all such cases the inventor or the 
thinker, as individual or group, casts him- 
self quite helplessly upon the stream of 
events and meanings. He reaches out 
gropingly to make certain connections, 
establish certain relations, and then must 
wait for reality to reveal itself according 
to the laws of its own nature, bringing 
forth whatever new order of existence 
and new ways of life may emerge. Here 
we have in the midst of human life at the 
high level of human culture the process 
of integration which plainly operates in a 
way which is more than human. Here 
we have God in the form of advancing 
culture. Here again human thought and 
human effort is one essential factor. But 
man’s part is only one factor. There is 
more than man also operative. And this 
more than man is God when this process 
of culture carries with it all the infinite 
realm of possibility which the human 
mind has not explored. When the in- 
crease of value inyolves something more 
than human control, human foresight, and 
human planning and also opens the gates 
to the unknown possibilities of value 
which are yet to be actualized, we have 
in that inerease of value the immediate 
presence of God. The advance of culture 
under proper conditions is an example of 
such behavior of the world. It is God. 

We could take other examples of in- 
creasing value to reveal the character and 
presence of God. We could take the 
case of friendship. Friendship always has 
in it something more than human in the 
sense we have indicated. It issues forth 
from the order of nature. It is partly 
the work of an historic culture which the 
individuals have inherited, It is partly 
the result of a creative synthesis of ideas 
which the individuals share in common. 
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It is partly the work of biochemistry. 
But in any case it is something which 
must grow in two or more lives like the 
flowers in spring. No one can make him- 
self be a friend. All he can do is to 
provide those conditions and connections 
which are most favorable to the growth 
of friendship. But the friendship must 
grow. And the values which emerge in 
it are in great part unpredictable and un- 
controlled prior to their appearance. The 
chief value of every friendship is a new 
envisagement of the world, an insight and 
a vision which spring from uniting expe- 
riences in one common stream which two 
or more share in common. ‘This also is a 
growth of culture involving what is more 
than human. 

What is more than human is not by any 
means always God. The more-than-human 
is God only when it is an increase of value 
which opens the way to the highest possi- 
bilities of value. Health, economic goods, 
friendship, the growth of culture in all 
its forms, may be instances of increasing 
value which meet these conditions. When 
right connections are made, each of these 
is an example of that value-making be- 
havior of the universe which is God. 

Some object to a more-than-human God 
because they think it means a God who 
goes His way independently of human 


beings. But that is a mistake. God is 
never independent of human life and 
human experience. For that matter, 


nothing we know, nothing we experience, 
can ever be independent of human life. 
The Rocky Mountains never haye been 
and never can be independent of human 
life. Suppose human life were completely 
obliterated. Suppose there never had 
been any human life. Would there be any 
mountains? No, there would not. There 
would be something, no doubt. But that 
something would not be a mountain. 
What we call a mountain is not a mountain 
relative to a snake or ant or eagle. What 
it is relative to these creatures we do not 
know, but we can be pretty sure that it 
is something wholly different from what 
it is to us. 


a. 


Would the ocean have the chemical 
composition we know it to have if there 
were no science with that technique and 
those concepts which determine the chem- 
ical composition of the ocean? No. If 
there were no science in existence and no 
science ever to come into existence, this 
world would be wholly different from 
what it is. The ocean would not only not 
have its present chemical composition—it 
probably would not have any chemical 
composition at all, 

Are we saying that science creates the 
objects and facts which it investigates? 
No, we are not. We are only saying that 
the world which science knows is the 
world as it must present itself relative to 
the concepts and technique of science. 
iverything changes its character when 
you change its relations to other things. 
When you look at a mountain from one 
side it has one shape. When you leok at 
it from another side it has another shape. 
That does not mean that the world is sub- 
jective. That does not mean that the 
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mind ereates its world. It merely meaus 
that when you change the relation of 
things to one another, you change the 
things themselves. 

Now what we have said about ocean 
and mountain is also true of God. If 
human beings did not exist there would 
be no God. Doubtless something would 
exist, but it would not be God. God is 
God only relative to human beings, just 
as mountain is mountain only relative to 
human beings; and ocean is ocean only 
relative to human beings. God is wrapped 
up in human experience. He is not inde- 
pendent of human beings. He is intimately 
involved in all that human beings think 
and do and feel. To some measure that is 
also true of ocean and mountain, but it 
is even more true of God. God is not 
subjective. He is not a creature of our 
minds. We do not create God. But 
neither is God independent of us. 


a 


Here we have the two great errors that 
haye constantly been: made concerning 
God. On the one hand is the error of the 
absolutist who claims that God is change- 
less and independent of man and goes his 
way doing good regardless of what man 
does. That is a mistake. On the other 
hand is the humanist who says that God 
is merely a creature of the human mind, 
and the work of God, so called, is nothing 
but the work of human intelligence, ideals, 
and love. Both of these are wrong. God 
is objective, God is real, God is more than 
human; but he is not independent of 
human life. He is relative to human 
beings, and without human beings there 
would be no God just as there would be 
no ocean and no mountain. 

God is more than human in three ways. 
In the first place He is more than human 
because He is that process of nature 
which created man and constantly sus- 
tains him. It is the process of progressive 
integration as it operates in the physico- 
chemical, cellular, and biological realins. 
God is more than human because He in- 
cludes that which we so proudly designate 
as subhuman, although it is so vital, in- 
dispensable, and precious to all our values. 

God is more than human in a second 
way. He is more than human at the 
highest levels of human culture in that 
process of creative synthesis by which 
culture develops and new values emerge. 
In friendship and love, in artistic creation 
of beauty, at the very highest level of 
human cultural attainment, there is al- 
ways operating that which is more than 
human in the sense that it is not humanly 
planned, predicted, or controlled. Through 
the whole history of culture we see this 
superhuman process at work. 

There is a third way in which God is 
more than human. God is that behavior 
of the world which carries the highest 
possibilities of value which ever shall be 
aetualized; and in that sense he is more 
than human. These highest possibilities 
are not superhuman in the sense that man 
has nothing to do with them. On the 
contrary, the universe would not carry 
these possibilities if man did not exist, 
Just as it would not carry them if many 
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other things besides man did not exist. 
But they are superhuman in the sense that 
they are unknown to man, uncontrolled by 
man, and have their being not alone be- 
cause of man but because of this total 
process of progressive integration at work 
in the world which includes human life 
along with much else. These possibilities 
of highest value enter into the very nature 
of God because they are possibilities only 
by virtue of that behavior of the world 
which we call God. They are the possi- 
bilities of that cosmic process which is 
God. They are precisely what distin- 
guishes the process of progressive inte- 
gration from other processes. Hence they 
enter into the being of God and on that 
account God is superhuman. God is super- 
human because He includes those possi- 
bilities which eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, neither have they entered into the 
heart of man. But they are real possi- 
bilities just the same. 

These highest possibilities of value can- 
not be identified simply with human ideals. 
Human ideals do not begin to cover the 
whole realm of possibility that has value. 
And even those possibilities that are illu- 
minated by our ideals are rarely identical 
with our ideals. Our ideals are always 
somewhat inaccurate. They do not repre- 
sent precisely what the possibility of value 
may be. At best they are but approxima- 
tions. But the possibility is there just 
the same, whether the ideal is true to it or 
false to it, or just partly true to it, which 
latter is generally the case. 

God, then, is more than human. He is 
a behavior of the world which is vastly 
more than human purpose, human effort 
and ideals, although human life is one 
necessary and indispensable factor in this 
behavior of the world which is God. God 
is more than human, but He is not inde- 
pendent of man. He is more than human, 
but all His work and His very being in- 
cludes and depends upon the strivings and 
thoughts of men as truly as these latter 
include and depend upon the structure of 
the atom and the yital processes of the 
living cell and the unknown possibilities 
of value which reside in the structure of 
the universe. 


a 


Progressive integration as identical with 
God must not be confounded with eyvyolu- 
tion. Evolution is a far broader concept, 
including many other things besides pro- 
gressive integration. To say that progres- 
sive integration is the same as evolution 
is as absurd as to say that a human per- 
sonality is the same as any body heavier 
than air. Of course a human personality 
involves a body heavier than air, but there 
are so many other things heavier than air 
besides human personalities that we never 
think of dragging in that item when we 
define a human personality. So, also, there 
are so many other forms of evolution be- 
sides progressive integration that it only 
leads to confusion to try to identify God 
and evolution. 

Evolution is a scientific concept that was 
formulated for an entirely different pur- 
pose than that of describing the increase 
of value. Therefore it cannot be properly 
used to refer to God. Evolution is used 
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in science in various ways, but never with 
a meaning which can identify it with God. 
Sometimes evolution means all those 
changes which have resulted in bringing 
the earth to its present state of existence. 
Sometimes it means all those changes by 
which living organisms have reached the 
present order of species. But all these 
changes have by no means always been 
in the line of progressive integration. 
Sometimes they have been disintegrating, 
producing animals which lived a more 
meager life. Sometimes, and most fre- 
quently, perhaps, the changes of evolution 
have neither increased nor decreased the 
abundance of life but have merely served 
to adapt the organism to its environment 
without regard to increased sensitivity and 
richness of living. Therefore let us not 
cause misunderstanding by saying that 
God is the same as evolution. 


+ 


But all through these innumerable and 
diversified changes which come under the 
head of evolution, there is one line of 
change, one tendency amid many other 
tendencies, which is progressive integra- 
tion. And this line of change, because it 
is the line in which values are increased 
and life enriched, because it has the 
promise of potency of all the unattained 
and highest values, because it works at 
the level of human culture to achieve new 
and greater values which are unpredict- 
able, and because it is that behavior of 
the world in which and with which human 
beings must live to reach our own highest 
fulfillment, we call God. It is not evolu- 
tion, but it is one form of evolution. It 
is not mere integration, but it is that 
progressive integration which leads on to 
the highest possibilities of life. 

God is not a personality in any intelli- 
gible human sense. The only personalities 
we know anything about involve biological 
organisms, and we cannot attribute a bi- 
ological organism to God. We degrade 
God and impose upon Him limitations 
which are absurd when we claim He is a 
personality in any human sense of that 
word. 

But God is akin to human personality, 
and human personality is akin to God as 
nothing else we know. Nowhere in this 
universe have we discovered anything 
which has caught the divine creativity as 
has man. Progressive integration operates 
all through the universe in some measure, 
but nowhere so freely, so magnificently, so 
inclusively, as in human personality and 
human culture. Here in man God has 
found a form and an agent through which 
to fulfill himself most completely and 
abundantly. Here we find the develop- 
ment of meanings whereby minds can 
unite as one, sharing one thought, one 
purpose, one appreciation. Thus through 
the interaction of human minds we find 
a degree of integration that cannot be 
equaled anywhere else. And here we find 
a developing social process which unites 
into one system of mutual support human 
thoughts. with coal and steel and stone, 
buman purpose with electric tension and 
moving tides and falling streams, and 
human love with oil and air and chemical 
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Ten Editors Testify 


EN EDITORS of as many church papers of 
various denominations last week said the 
same significant and almost shameful thing. They 
were dining together during an intermission in the 
annual meeting of the Council of the Religious 
Press, in Washington, D.C. The Council embraces 
all of the Protestant editors in the country, nearly 
three hundred, of whom about fifty were present. 
What each man said was this: That his paper was 
a one-man paper. In not a single case was there 
more than a part-time assistant for the editor, and 
the editor did everything, from making and direct- 
ing the policy to inviting the articles to preparing 
the copy to writing the editorials to reading proof. 
That is the gravest reproach against the stupidity 
of Protestantism in America that an intelligent 
mind can conceive. We who write this are more 
favored than these men, though not as highly as 
the work deserves, by any means. Now we wonder 
how the church press stands up as well as it does. 
One man, thirty-two pages a week! No more shall 
we say a word against the state of religious 
journalism; and may the Lord have mercy upon 
us for the criticism we have uttered and even more 
deeply felt at the products of this niggardliness of 
the denominations. 

The stories to which we gave ear—and_ they 
were unaffected recitals of the editors’ everyday 
routine—were not intended for printing. These 
men are upstanding leaders of their Communions. 
Nobody excels them in influence and power in the 
propagation of their several sectarian doctrines and 
the one spiritual faith. Scholarship and chureh- 
manship of the best are in these editors. And here 
they are, doomed to prophesy, and to inspire all 
their ministers and lay leaders, by their single- 
handed labor, which encompasses the whole reli- 
gious world, It is their duty to know, if not every- 
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thing, everybody who knows anything, and the full 
meaning of all of it must be interpreted in the 
spirit and wisdom of Christianity. 

very word the ten men reported, the two hun- 
dred and ninety men not present would confirm. 
What will an editor of a daily paper, with its divi- 
sion of labor into many departments, and its prin- 
cipal writers having ample time for inducing quiet 
and perspective, think of this strange and effectual 
contempt for journalism in holy places? He will 
think it is just another example of the slow, dying 
‘ate that organized religion has always displayed in 
going about its sacred business. 

Why are the good so unwise? To take a journal 
away from its denomination would be exactly like 
taking all the churches out of a local community. 
To half-starve a church paper means precisely for 
its communion what a broken-down ministry means 
for a town or a city. 

Where, we rise to inquire, did they ever get that 
word “organ”, anyhow, to dignify a church journal? 
Organ? It is not, the editors themselves would say 
first, because they know the technical standards 
that they are unable to practice—it is not any such 
thing. It is hardly more than the withering vesti- 
gial appendix of the body ecclesiastical as compared 
with what it might be and ought to be. 

One marvels through his indignation, as he sur- 
veys the output of the church press week by week, 
that words somehow hang together in columns, and 
intelligence glimmers through here and there, and 
good souls keep on paying for the thing, and some 
even read it. Will the time come when each de- 
nomination will match its investment in missions 
and missionaries, schools and colleges, by the sup- 
port of its press, which, when it functions truly, is 
the summation of the life and work and power of 
the Church? We shall have no peace till there is 
such a sign in the sky. 


Our Present Materialism 


ioe NOT the optimist leap too high in his joy 
that religion gains much because the world is 
no longer conceived by scientists as composed of 
concrete matter, beginning with atoms, hard little 
pellets. Arthur 8S. Eddington, the distinguished 
Knglish physicist, reminds us that we have ma- 
terialism no less with us in the new belief of the 
scientific leaders than we had in the older, cruder 
order. In a recent address before a Quaker meet- 
ing in England he said, for example: 


Science is no longer disposed to identify reality with con- 
creteness, Materialism in its literal sense is long since dead. 
But its place has been taken by other philosophies which rep- 
resent a virtually equivalent outlook. The tendency to-day is 
not to reduce everything to manifestations of matter—since 
matter now has only a minor place in.the physical world— 
but to reduce it to manifestations of the operation of natural 
law. By “natural law” is here meant laws of the type prevail- 
ing in geometry, mechanics, and physics, which are found to 
have this common characteristic, that they are ultimately re- 
ducible to mathematical equations. They may also be defined 
by a less technical property, viz., they are laws which, unlike 
human law, are never broken. Tt is this belief in the universal 
dominance of scientific law which is nowadays generally meant 
by materialism. 
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Protestants in Italy 


ROTESTANT LIBERTIES in Italy, it appears, 

are better off than we feared. Making the Roman 
Catholic the state church does not threaten the free 
exercise of other faiths. A clear and authoritative 
summary of that part of the Concordat between the 
Pope and Mussolini which deals with “religious 
cults” other than the Roman Church shows that 
there will be no monopoly of religious privilege; in 
- fact, if we are to believe Rev. E. J. Bradford, chair- 
man of the Italian District of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Church, who resides in Rome and who has 
_summarized the provisions, there will be “new and 
stronger guarantees”, as The Christian Advocate 
says, “for the protection of individuals and societies 
in freedom of conscience and worship”. 

Non-Roman churches will have a better status 
than they now have, if the laws framed to give effect 
to the Concordat are passed; and they will be, be- 
cause Mussolini himself proposes them. ‘The chief 
points are, first, that cults are “admitted in the 
kingdom, as long as they do not profess principles 
or follow rites which are contrary to public order 
and morality”. Second, such cults became “moral 
entities by means of royal decrees, .. . after the 
Council of the State and the Cabinet Council have 
been consulted and heard”. Third, these entities 
are subject to civil laws, and the laws may be ex- 
tended in special rules of vigilance and control. 
Fourth, ministers of the cults must be “notified to 
the Minister of Justice or of Religious Affairs for 
approval” ; without it, the minister is not acknowl- 
edged. Fifth, difference from the state religion 
does not impair one’s civil, military, and political 
rights. Sixth, religious discussion is free. Seventh, 
parents may get dispensation for their children 
from attendance at religious instruction in public 
schools. This provision is most important. Highth, 
marriage performed by recognized non-Roman 
Catholic ministers is equivalent to the recognized 
civil performance of the ceremony. 

Mr. Bradford says that since 1870 other religions 
have been “tolerated”. More respectful is the new 
term “admitted”. He is highly gratified. “One 
must admire the courage and force of Fascism”, he 
says, “which has never hesitated to look its enemies 
in the face, and... has strongly said, ‘Every 
man’s soul is his own, and no man shall interfere 
between him and God’.” Well, but between him 
and Mussolini, what? 


Two Minds One 


NE OF OUR noted ministers said in this office 
last week that nothing better could happen for 

the soul of America than “a great wave of infi- 
delity’. He meant revolt, doubts, questionings, 
mental rebellion, and spiritual disturbance. He 
spoke on the same day that marked the appearance 
of President-elect Robert M. Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who in his convocation address 
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said: “The conception of education as a process of 
settling, or hardening, of the fixation of sound prin- 
ciples and righteous dogmas in the youth of 
America, brings me to state my own view. It is that 
the purpose of higher education is to unsettle the 
minds of young men, to widen their horizon, to in- 
fluence their intellects. It is to teach them to think, 
to think straight, if possible, but to think always 
for themselves.” 


A Bishop’s Money 


BISHOP goes into the stock market and does 

business with a questionable operator’s house. 
Disclosure of the churchman’s record is made when 
the house is brought before the law for alleged bad 
practice, for being, in fact, nothing but a gambling 
place in which issues are not actually bought but 
their rise and fall are used as a means of betting. 
It is affirmed that this bucket-shop operation was 
what the bishop himself knowingly engaged in. He 
denies it, and calls his practice “partial payment”. 
If that is so, he traded on very little actual cash, 
and his purchases and sales, as his account shows, 
ran into tens of thousands. 

We give these facts to prepare for an observation. 
Some additional facts: The bishop is a leader in one 
of the straitest of sects. He is an executive in a 
great prohibition political agency. His interest in 
partisan campaigns, State and national, has made 
him almost a dictator in the South. President 
Hoover counsels with him. 

What is the connection between the money be- 
havior of this bishop and his career in religion and 
politics? It is a direct connection. When a man 
is a sectarian, he thinks he is absolutely right. He 
tries to make his dogma a fact. He forces his ideas 
over. He seeks power. The motive is strong, be- 
cause such a man thinks he does the Divine will 
when he has his own way. This bishop believes 
prohibition is God’s absolute law. He has been 
building a tower of triumph for it. He has got the 
votes, and the money that keeps the machine mov- 
ing. It is at nearly all points a materialistic enter- 
prise, because it seeks the things that can be 
counted and controlled. Such a habit, long con- 
tinued in, gives a man a cast of mind. He seeks © 
tangibles, not imponderables. He is subdued to 
what he works in. No longer is the spiritual with 
its leavening his chief strength, but money, force, 
devious manipulations in the game of politics. 
These are his allies—and his undoing. 

Let the Church take a lesson. When she departs 
from her ministry of moral and mystical quicken- 
ing in these affairs of the world, she places herself 
in grave jeopardy. Let her method, in this spir- 
itual activity, be as direct against evils and for 
good in all human affairs as it may be; but beware 
the sectarian mind, which is the materialistic, the 
corruptible mind. That leads to destruction. 
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Book and Books 


A Prophet Soul 


Of course, it is as a writer of hymns that Frederick Lucian Hosmer 


will be longest remembered. 


Possessing in a marked degree a gift for the 


creation of religious verse, he put it to the best use possible. Our Unitarian 


cause owes not a little to its singers. 


Convincing witness of the high 


enthusiasm which gripped the souls of its supporters during the last sixty 
years of the nineteenth century is borne by the number of hymn-writers 
whose verses gave lyrical expression to the free spirit and lofty aspirations 
of liberal Christianity. Samuel Longfellow and Samuel Johnson, Jones 
Very, John White Chadwick, William H. Furness, M. J. Savage, T. W. 
Higginson, Theodore C. Williams, and William Channing Gannett were 
the authors of hymns which have sung their way far beyond the walls of 
their particular household of faith. Of this apostolic succession, Frederick 


Hosmer was the last survivor. 


A true poet and a convinced liberal, his 


hymns are in spirit essentially modern. At the same time, they have vision, 


imagination, music. 
it is devout. 


They breathe the atmosphere of a faith as sincere as 
His hymns, “One thought I have, my ample creed”’, “Go not, 


my soul, in search of him”, “Immortal by their word and deed”, “O prophet 
souls of all the years”, and many others, bear eloquent testimony to his 


genius. 


reason. “They are not of an age, but for all time.” 


A One-Volume Commentary 


Tur ABINGDON BiBLE COMMENTARY, JHdited 
by Frederick Carl Diselen, Hdwin Lewis, and 
David G. Downey. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $5.00. 

One-volume Bible commentaries seem to 
be popular. Not long ago we had one 
produced under Anglican auspices, and 
now we have another under Methodist 
approval. In the case of the latter, how- 
ever, the contributors represent various de- 
nominations and are drawn from all over 
the English-speaking world, ranging from 
one as liberal as S. J. Case to those as 
conservative as G. L. Robinson and A. T. 
Robertson. In set-up, the Anglican com- 
mentary is much the superior; the other 
is too bulky and cumbersome. In point of 
view, both commentaries represent the 
moderately critical view; but the Abing- 
don is much the more liberal in the treat- 
ment of the New Testament. Problems in 
the Old Testament are frankly faced, and 
likewise those in the New, except that 
the doctrine of the deity of Jesus makes 
it easy to accept things in the New Testa- 
-ment that are rejected in the Old. ‘The 
day is still some way off when scholars 
will face the issues as squarely in the 
one field as in the other. The plan of the 
Commentary is quite like those of its kind. 
There are several general articles on the 
Bible as a whole, special articles on both 
Testaments, commentaries on individual 
books. These are necessarily brief, but 
serve as a good introduction and will be of 
great service to the general reader, but 
of course they have little to offer the 
specialist. Most of the articles and com- 
mentaries have brief bibliographies for the 
further guidance of the student. These 
might have been enlarged, because the 
chief value of such a work is to awaken 
the interest of the student to guide him 
in his further study. On individual points 


They are genuine contributions to the hymnology of the faith of 


A. R, H. 


of interpretation there are bound to be 
differences of opinion, but there are few 
that one ean seriously question. The in- 
terpretation of the third command in the 
Decalogue (Exod. xx.7), however, is one. 
The reference here is not to “the light, 
irreverent, or insincere use of the name 
of God’, but to the use of his name for 
magical purposes. Of interest is the fresh 
translation of Deuteronomy xxxii and 
xxxiii, but it would seem to compare un- 
favorably with that in the American 
Translation of the Old Testament. The 
interpretation of the Song of Songs as 
the survival of a fertility cult liturgy is 
rejected, apparently on the basis of 
Schmidt’s article, without any reference 
to the strong support of Wittekindt, Das 
Hohelied wand seine Beziehungen zum 
Istarkult (1925)—manifestly because the 
writer was unacquainted with it. The 
special articles are of interest and cover 
a variety of subjects, like the Bible as 
literature, the use of the Bible in preach- 
ing and religious education, the Old Testa- 
ment and science, the Old Testament con- 
ception of God, the historical and _ reli- 
gious background of the early Christian 
movement, the language of the New Testa- 
ment, the New Testament and criticism, 
and the miracles of the New Testament. 
Such a work as this must be of inesti- 
mable value in liberalizing the Church at 
large, and all such efforts must inevitably 
advance the day when man in religion as 
in other fields shall see “not in a mirror 
darkly, but face to face”. T. J. M. 


From Within Out 


OUTLINES OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION, 
By Horatio W. Dresser. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $3.00. 

Kor some reason, most recent books on 
the psyehology of religion have been 
written by men able to take a somewhat 
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detached attitude toward the subject, par- 
ticularly its more conventional aspects. 
This one is different. If its aim is not 
edification, it is at least to confirm the 
reader in appreciation of the deeper as- 
pects of the subject. Dr. Dresser writes 
from within out, rather than from without 
in. Yet he writes with the equipment of 
a thoughtful student. The reader, or the 
teacher, who wishes a_ textbook con- 
fessedly all positive and constructive in 
intention will find what he wants here. 
If he wants to weigh evidence and sus- 
pend judgment, let him go elsewhere. 
Probably the author feels that it is time 
to draw out the positive conclusions of 
recent writers. But there is little plow- 
ing of new fields of observation or read- 
ing, little reporting of fresh question- 
naires. To some, the defect of the book, 
even granting its purpose, will seem to be 
a lack of sympathy with some of the less 
conventional fields of modern religious 
life. For instance, after comparing vari- 
ous definitions of religion which have 
had their run, Dr. Dresser expresses him- 
self thus: “In accepting the central point 
in these definitions—belief in the exist- 
ence of a divine reality as a presence, 
ete.” The idea that religion starts in 
belief, rather than in vague feeling, sense 
of obligation, moral action, or all of these 
things together, is no summary of the 
definitions he has quoted. Rather is it 
a statement of what one person deems to 
be important in these various definitions. 

Early in the chapter on “Conversion” 
we find the following: “On the assump- 
tion that man has somehow missed his 
way to the fulness of life... conversion 


may be regarded as a recovery of the 
way.” The standpoint is rather conven- 
tional. Some would prefer to start with 


the assumption, if any, that man has not 
yet found his way to his goal or ideal: 
the approach would lead to more appre- 
ciation of some unconventional expressions 
of religion. The chapter om “Prayer” 
opens with this in the first sentence: ‘“De- 
fining prayer as the movement of the 
whole soul, putting itself into personal 
relation and contact with the mysterious 
power it feels even before it is able to 
give it a name.” This may be the 
deepest form of prayer. But some will 
feel that there are certain values of con- 
templation and aspiration which belong in 
the general field of prayer as distinguished 
from pure petition; and they will not feel 
that the approach to the homely and 
initial values of these humble exercises 
is marked out by our author. They will 
feel left out, as possibly .they should be. 
8. S. R. 


A Pioneer 


EMMA WILLARD, DAUGHTER oF DEMOCRACY. 
By Alma Lutz. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $4.00. 

A valuable contribution to the history 
of education in America. Although un- 
duly long, and marred by a style a bit 
prosaic and sententious, this biography is 
well worth reading, both for its revelation 
of an unusual personality and the story 
it tells of pioneering effort in a new 
and untried field. Emma Willard deserves 
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to be remembered for what she did, in the 
face of criticism and prolonged opposi- 
tion, to blaze a trial for the higher edu- 
cation of her sex. The founders of 
Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, and Wel- 
lesley had hard work to persuade their 
contemporaries of the value and possibili- 
ties of their task. But it was as nothing 
compared to what this daughter of a Con- 
necticut farmer dared to undertake, and 
successfully accomplished, many years 
before. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, in this country, as everywhere 
else, education, save in its barest rudi- 
ments, was regarded as a privilege spe- 
cificaly masculine. “Schools for shes” 
were practically unheard of. Girls were 
believed to have neither the mental 
ability nor the physical stamina necessary 
for learning anything beyond a mere 
smattering of the three R’s. For them to 
know more was unwomanly, as it tended 
to render them unfit for the station to 
which it had pleased God to call them. 
With his general belief, Emma Hart com- 
pletely disagreed. The sixteenth child 
of a huge family, brought up in a typical 
New England farmhouse of the period. 
gifted beyond the ordinary with keen in- 
telligence, characterized by an avid hunger 


for knowledge of all kinds, she taught 
school for five years in various places, 


until her marriage to Dr. Willard, a man 
almost twice her age. Three years later, 
financial reverses brought her her oppor- 
tunity, and she opened a female seminary 
in her own house. Her unusual success 
brought about the transference of the 
school, first, to Waterford, N.Y., and then, 
to Troy, where, in the spring of 1821, the 
Troy Female Seminary entered upon a 
sareer Which has since become historic. 
From the heginning, Mrs. Willard proved 
herself a pioneer. Holding the heretical 
belief that girls if only as the mothers of 
future citizens of the Republic, were as 
fully capable of being educated as men, 
with indomitable courage and a spirit of 
high consecration, combined with rare 
gifts as a teacher, she proceeded to carry 
out her theories and establish the truth 
of her convictions. She dared to teach 
her girls geometry and history according 
to methods she herself devised. In the 
face of scandalized public opinion, the 
rudiments of science and philosophy were 
likewise included in her curriculum. So 
farseeing was she, so clear sighted and 
comprehensive were her mental powers, 
that her “Plan For Improving Female 
Education”, presented to the New York 
legislature as early as 1819, when she was 
thirty-two, laid down the principles upon 
which every woman's college in this coun- 
try has since been built. At the same 
time, the success of her daring experiment 
was conclusively established by the su- 
perior equipment of the girls who gradu- 
ated from her school. Always, not only 
in educational matters but in many other 
subjects, keeping well ahead of her times, 
she lived a long life, not dying until 1870. 
A tireless worker and courageous thinker, 
she published a long line of educational 
textbooks, as well as books and pamphlets 
on sundry topics, one of which entitles 
her to be remembered as the mother of 
the modern system of normal schools; 
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while another, published in 1820, suggested 
a plan for universal peace to be established 
through a confederacy of nations, which 
has in it the primary elements of the 
Hague World Court and the League of 
Nations. The reader will find in this 
biography many interesting chapters, not 
the least of which are those narrating 
Mrs. Willard’s two years in France and 
England in 1880-31. Through all its 
pages, she moves, an imposing personality, 
in many ways a characteristic daughter of 
her time; in others, a genuine progressive. 
shrewd, practical, energetic, sincerely con- 
secrated to high ideals, and always 
womanly. Although the world has moved 
on and left her far behind, she is entitled 
to be remembered for the public service 
she rendered, a service by no means 
inconsiderable. A.R. H. 


EMMA WILLARD 


The Prisoner Speaks 


By Kain O’Dare. 
$2.00. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE DUSK. 
New York: The Century Company. 

One of our unsolved problems is the 
treatment of delinquents. Here is the 
book of a man who has spent a good share 
of his life in jails of one sort or another. 
This book was written in the “dusk’’. 
O’Dare has used his enforced leisure to 
good account. He gives us a surprising 
number of sketches of what he has seen 
and experienced, all vivid and on the 
whole well written. The philosophy is 
sometimes a bit incoherent, and we gather 
that the author does not exactly loathe 
himself; but he gives us a record which 
should be taken into account by students 
of penology. Incidentally, he has himself 
drawn the illustrations for his book. 

E. F. 


Tramping in Greece 


I Discover Greece. By Marry A. Franck, 
New York: The Century Company. $4.00. 

This is not a conventional travel book. 
The author is not attached to Baedeker. 
He does not follow the beaten’ track. 
While he adventures with various means 
of locomotion, he devotes himself mainly 
to tramping. We journey with him into 
all sorts of remote towns and villages, 
over mountain ranges and into regions in- 
accessible to vehicles, even to mules. The 


dol 


real Greece comes before us, and the 
reader ends with a very vivid impression 
of the land and people. The author ob- 
serves the cherished antiquities of the 
country with a_ skepticism and humor 
reminiscent of Mark Twain. There are 
interesting descriptions of Greek monas- 
teries. The monks he sees at close quarters 
inspire aversion and contempt. He con- 
siders their chief characteristics to be 
laziness and dirtiness, and their chief 
virtue that they do not increase the popu- 
lation. The one art of modern Greece 
which is carried to perfection is the skill 
of the male population in sitting still, 
everywhere and always, upon the slightest 
provocation. The author finds the people 
friendly and hospitable and, despite a 
reputation to the contrary, honest. The 
interest of the author is with present-day 
Greece, the land and the people; and he 
truly discovers it for himself. He appre- 
ciates the human, the picturesque, and the 
beautiful wherever he wanders. There are 
many fine word pictures of the beautiful 
regions of historic and classic interest. 
These are supplemented by many sketches 
contributed by an artist friend who ac- 
companied him on his journeys. It is a 
pleasant experience to sail with the author 
on his trips to the AJgean Isles, to mingle 
with the varied humanity assembled on the 
decks of the small ships on which he 
journéys as a deck passenger, in close 
contact with all sorts and conditions. He 
views with intelligence and sympathy the 
great work of the Greek nation in settling 
the million and a half refugees in a poor 
land and praises the help of the League 
of Nations in this endeavor. The style of 
the writer reflects the nature of his 
travels; it is easy, rambling, and discur- 
sive, quite unconventional. This book 
would be an excellent companion for a 
summer vacation. Bude Ge 


Tabloid Review: 


Burrer. A Novev. By Alice 
New York: The Century Company. 


Hlegan 
$2.50. 


THE 
Rice. 

Aithough Mrs. Rice has never succeeded 
in duplicating the popular success won by 
her famous Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch, she has made for herself, among 
contemporary writers, a reputation as a 
novelist by no means negligible. Her stories 
are distinguished for skillful craftsman- 
ship, pungent humor, clear-sighted under- 
standing of human nature, appreciation of 
the drama latent in situations and cir- 
cumstances essentially commonplace. Cer- 
tain elements in the American scene she is 
able to portray with sympathy and vigor. 
Latest of her novels, The Buffer is one of 
her best. A pleasant story about very 
human people, abounding in adroit char- 
acterizations, it also points a moral in 
telling fashion. An attractive heroine sur- 
renders her hopes of a career to become 
the mainstay of her family, who impose 
upon her and make her the victim of their 
shiftlessness and self-seeking. How she 
endures the situation in a spirit of genuine 
heroism, and is finally rescued by a most 
likable young widower, constitutes a ro 
mance narrated with wit, plausibility, and 
charm. We heartily recommend this 
novel. A. R. H. 


Mountain Meadow 
WINIFRED DAVIDSON 


Thedder—his full name was Theodore 
Elder—looked across an upland meadow 
so vast that it seemed to him like one of 
the prairies which he had recently seen 
from a train window. There was this 
difference, however—a sharp dip along the 
side of the meadow where he stood marked 
the course of a wild mountain stream. 

From a distance Thedder heard a heavy 
rumbling which he at first supposed to be 
thunder. Then a cloud of dust gathered 
and hung in front of the pale mountains 
that rose still higher than the hills behind 
him. This dust cloud thickened and began 
to roll forward in billows like the waves 
of the ocean that he had once seen. 

The rumbling turned into a dull roar. 
The white faces of Hereford cattle, lifting 
and tossing frantically, peered through the 
yellow cloud. Beating hoofs trampled the 
ground beneath the cloud. <A thirsty herd 
was seeking water; and Thedder stood 
beside the only stream large enough to 
satisfy them. They were making directly 
for him. He supposed, of course, that 
riders. must be driving them, at the sides 
or in the rear; but while he stood there 
wondering how he could find shelter, he 
could not see a single human being. 

He must get out of the way with all 
speed, but the only refuge was the very 
dangerous stream. If he could manage to 
get out where great rocks pushed up among 
the eddies, he thought, the cattle standing 
at the brink to drink would be too far 
away to hurt him. The current, however, 
was swifter than he had judged. Wading 
into the water, he plunged headlong 
beneath its surface. 

Though he was a swimmer, he could 
make no headway against the pull of the 
current and was tossed back among the 
weeds along the bank, where, clutching at 
sand and roots, he gained at last a foothold. 

There above him stood the first of the 
white-faced steers! He felt the heat of 
the red bodies that followed the leader; 
smelled the dust. He dropped back into 
the stream and with difficulty reached the 
flat high rocks. There he crouched, 
waiting. 

Only for a few seconds, however, did he 
remain inactive. The animals at the rear 
of the herd were pushing those in front. 
Into the stream they crowded. One young 
steer lost his footing and was carried im- 
mediately out of sight. Then Thedder 
noticed what had previously escaped him. 
Not far away, a sharp fall in the stream 
raised a fountain of spray. The disap- 
pearance of the steer and his own brief 
experience with the current proved to him 
that to cross the stream below the rocks 
would be impossible. 

He began to thread his way cautiously 
upstream; trying to reach the rocky bank 
which rose straight and unbroken from 
the swirling water. The cattle kept crowd- 


ing him, sliding pell-mell, one after another, 
in a long line into the stream. 

That morning, the first after the new 
little shack which his parents had built in 
the hills was finished, his mother had said: 

“T wonder if we have any neighbors.” 

“We shall have when Uncle William 
Elder arrives,’ said Thedder’s father. 

“Tl go down there and see if I can find 
any,” Thedder had said, pointing across 
a lower hill. 

“Don’t go far,’ he was told. 

“No. I'll follow the little creek. And 
I'll come back the same way,” he promised. 

Behind the shack, the creek flowed 
quietly. Following its course downward, 
Thedder had found other tiny trickles of 
water bubbling over or around bowlders, 
and uniting themselves with the larger 
creek. When he had come out upon the 
meadow, he walked a long way beside it; 
and, turning at last to enter the bed of 
the creek, which he thought he would find 
behind him, he had found instead the 
noisy, dashing stream. Though it was not 
wide, it had the force of a river that he 
had known in the East. 

Now and then he rested for a moment 
on one of the rocks; but always the en- 
circling water caught him and whirled 
him in close to the granite bank. Here it 
was very deep. Catching hold of slight 
projections in that solid wall of rock, he 
managed to keep his head above water; 
and so, little by little he made his way 
upstream. 

Behind him, the noise of the herd in- 
creased. Coming to a break in the wall, 
where the stream was joined by a small 
waterfall, Thedder drew himself up. This 
waterfall was hardly more than thin 
spray, through which, as through a silyery 
veil, he looked out over the meadow, now 
hidden under the hoofs of thousands of 
animals. 

Riders appeared at the ends of the line, 
men who seemed to be trying to keep that 
long line from spreading too far. Above 
his gray horse’s head, the black beard and 
the big brown hat of the tallest rider arose 


Happy Wind 


Oh, happy wind, how 
Thy life must be! 
The great, proud fields of gold 
Run after thee; 

And here are flowers, with heads 
To nod and shake; 

And dreaming butterflies 
To tease and wake. 

Oh, happy wind, I say, 

To be alive this day! 

—wW. 


sweet 


H. Davies. 


Sentence Sermon 

O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! 

—Romans wi, 


$3. 
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from the’very midst of the herd. Down 
toward the stream this rider came, the 
animals leaning to right and left as he 
passed among them. 

Thedder poked his head through the 
spray of the waterfall and waved his cap. 
It was impossible, he knew, to try to call 
attention to himself by shouting. 

The man saw the boy and motioned him 
to go down into the water again. Thedder 
hesitated. He was used to obeying; but 
he saw what the bearded man as yet could 
not. Below him, close under the granite 
wall, steers were now swimming, having 
been forced by other thirsty animals be- 
hind them to abandon their places among 
the flat rocks in mid-stream. They became 
bewildered by the pressure behind, and 
two of the nearest headed around and 
began to. swim downstream, where almost 
immediately they were caught by the cur- 
rent and carried out of sight. 

When the third steer followed, Thedder 
slapped at him with his cap, thus com- 
pelling him to turn again and head up- 
stream. The boy repeated this trick as 


“e 
Our Campfire 


MARJORIE DILLON 


We've gathered pitchy cones and brush, 
We've toted logs, a mile; 

We've raked the dry pine-needles thick, 
And added to the pile. 

And after dark we'll cluster round, 
And make a merry ring 

About our campfire’s cheery blaze, 
To laugh and talk and sing. 


We'll have a game, and then we'll toast 
Marshmallows creamy brown; 

And then we'll spin a yarn or two 
Till ruddy flames die down; 

We'll linger on while summer stars 
Wink spark-like overhead; 

For though we're sleepy—goodness, yes! 
Who wants to go to bed? 


te 


each steer, having quenched its thirst, 
sought to return to the meadow. 

“Good work!” he heard a voice across 
the stream. “Keep that up, boy!” 

The tall rider’s horse took the slide over 
the far brink, forelegs straightened stiffly, 
hind legs crumpled beneath him. Crossing 
above the rocks, the rider directed the 
steers toward Thedder, who by waving his 
cap at them, kept them swimming. The 
riders at the lower end of the line held 
the thirsty cattle from entering the stream 
near the big fall. Those stationed at the 
upper end of the line urged the refreshed 
animals up the earth bank and out toward 
the feeding grounds. 

For hours they kept at this work. When 
the last of the herd had passed him, 
Thedder responded to the bearded man’s 
beckoning by letting himself into the 
stream. When his head appeared above 
the surface he was seized by his shirt 
collar and pulled up to a seat behind the 
man, who at once whirled his horse and 
climbed out upon the meadow. 

“How much do you want for helping 
me?” asked the man, wiping his hot face 
with a great red kerchief. 


‘ 
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-Thedder laughed. 
way home” 

“Are you Kris Elder’s boy ?” 

“Yes. I started out to see if we had 
any neighbors.” 

“My name’s Jim Webb. I’m next door 
to you—only ten miles away lies my ranch. 
I think I'll go back with you and tell your 
Dad what a fine Western cowboy he’s 
brought out into the hills with him.” 

[All rights reserved] 


“T want to find my 


Ben Swofford, Champion 
Boy Orator 


Ben Swofford, eighteen-year-old high 
school boy’ of Kansas City, Missouri, is 
the champion school orator of the United 
States. He won first place in the finals 
of the Sixth National Oratorical Contest, 
held in Washington, D.C., on May twenty- 
fifth. The young orator will represent the 
United States in the International Ora- 
torical Contest in which champion orators 
of twenty-three countries will take part in 
October, in Washington. Ben Swofford’s 
winning oration follows': 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION AND ITs 
FRAMERS 


Thomas Carlyle has said: ‘Universal 
history, the history of what man has ac- 
complished in this world, is at bottom the 
history of the great men who worked 
here.” The names of many of these men 
are emblazoned for all the ages in letters 
of living light; the names of other men, 
whose deeds and influence survive, lie 
buried in the dust of time; but known or 
unknown, heralded in song and story, or 
long forgotten, these world leaders are 
those who guided their fellow- men along 
the difficult path of human progress. 

“The applause of list’ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To seatter plenty o’er a smiling laud, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes.” 


Open the record book of American life. 
Turn the musty pages of the past; watch 
the moving finger write the story of the 
present, and we read of events and the 
names of men who make events—men who 
create history, not alone by the power 
within themselves, but because they are 
truly representative of their times and of 
their fellows. Men who furnish us the 
inspiration to labor and achieve. Destroy 
this inspiration, and the world lies soulless 
and dead at our feet. 

The history of this beloved country of 
ours, like that of every nation in the 
world, is the record of her great leaders. 
The greater the crisis, the more vital the 
condition, the more certain it is that the 
very soul of our people will find its ex- 
pression in their great statesmen. 

The most critical period of American 
history followed the end of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Victory had been won and 
liberty secured, but all the hopes of the 
War for Independence were threatened 
with destruction by a period of disunion 
and internal strife. 

‘The thirteen Colonies, founded at vari- 
ous times and operating under different 
forms of colonial governments, were also 
separated by vital social and economic 
differences. The new-born national spirit, 
nurtured by the Revolution, had swiftly 
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changed to a feeling of hatred and jeal- 
ousy, fostered by the absolute inability 
of the machinery of the Articles of Con- 
federation to establish a strong national 
government. 

Disregard for commercial regulations, 
threats of rebellion, inability to meet 
financial obligations, and fear of total dis- 
union became so threatening that even 
those most hopeful of national success saw 
the danger of the impending crisis. The 
whole country looked toward the delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention to afford 
the only means of egress from _ this 
disastrous situation. 

During the summer months of 1787 the 
representatives of the States met for the 
primary purpose of bringing some order 
out of this chaos. But upon assembling, 
they discovered that mere amendment to 
the articles would not suffice. Appalled 


In Vacation 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Up to the berry patch we go, 
Jimmy and Jane and I; 

Softly the morning breezes blow, 
Blue is the summer sky. 


Who’s the first to spy a patch? 
Jane has the keenest eyes. 

Hurry up, who minds a scratch? 
Just think of mother’s pies! 


te 


by the seriousness of the situation con- 
fronting them, but guided by a power 
stronger than their own wills or desires, 
they east aside the original purpose of the 
convention and proceeded to frame an 
entirely new government. 

Did these men who had arisen from the 
people, who had been trained in the school 
of bitter experience, and who had _ in- 
herited that old Anglo-Saxon idea of 
human rights, give up the task as hope- 
less? Did they betray this trust placed 
in them by the people? No! Here were 
stern and serious New Englanders, gay 
and romantic cavaliers of Maryland, rich 
planters of Virginia, poor lawyers of 
Massachusetts; farmers, statesmen, busi- 
ness men, and politicians; Catholics and 
Protestants, and future States’ rights men 
and Federalists. Despite these differences, 
an underlying bond existed binding them 
together in a common purpose. This bond 
was a dominant belief in the eternal ideal 
of justice and the rights of the individual. 
With almost supernatural vision of the 
future they saw the necessity of making 
this bond effective in a government truly 
representative of the people and in a 
strong union of the States. 

Call the roll of the convention: James 
Madison, Virginia lawyer, who came to the 
convention with a draft of government in 
his pocket; quiet and unassuming genius, 
who has been called “The Father of the 
Constitution”. 

Alexander Hamilton, profound and origi- 
nal thinker; then thirty years of age and 
already a successful New York lawyer, 
who was to accept the first Treasury 


.soldier 


portfolio and in the brief span of two 
years lift the bankrupt colonies to a place 
of international credit. 

Benjamin Franklin, wisest man of his 
time; ripe in age and experience; diplo- 
mat, inventor, and philosopher. 

George Washington, whose name was 
revered wherever it was spoken; the 
and statesman; most impressive 
and romantic figure in American history, 
in whose heart burned that immortal 
genius for leadership. 

James Wilson, Gouverneur Morris, 
Charles Pinckney, John Randolph, and 
others who by their patriotism and devo- 
tion constituted so important an element 
of strength that leaders in other lands, 
surveying this group, declared that these 
ragged and war-torn colonies had produced 
the greatest number of statesmen of dis- 
tinction that were ever produced in one 
country in one generation. 

The Constitution was completed; and on 
September 17, 1787, the delegates were 
ready to submit to the people for ratifica- 


tion a document the like of which the 
world had never seen—a basic national 


law, unique in its construction and glorious 
in its strength—a government which sets 
a new political standard with its dual 
power and system of checks and balances, 
establishing a medium of democratic con- 
trol shared by the people, the States, and 
the Federal institutions. 

Yet these men, whose biographies form 
the enduring foundations of our history, 
did not create this type of government. 
It was the growth of many centuries. 
They were merely the living expression of 
that spirit which gave the Greeks their 
ancient democracy, the Romans their free- 
dom, and the English their Magna Charta. 
They were the link between the old and 
the new and were therefore able to forge 
the thirteen disjointed and _ struggling 
colonies inte a unified and cohesive nation, 
a world power, the United States of 
America. ‘ 

To-day, this great Nation, after less 
than 150 years of existence, is just on the 
threshold of national life. Upon the basic 
law of our Constitution a unified nation 
has been welded, over a vast territory, 
encompassing in its embrace the children 
of all races, religions, and older peoples. 

But in this new era we are faced with 
many serious and complicated problems ; 
problems of obedience and regard for the 
law, of honesty in public office, of greater 
opportunities for all our people, and of the 
alleviation of poverty and human suffer- 
ing. To aid us in the solution of to-day’s 
problems, we need the glorious inspiration 
of those men of yesterday. And that in- 
spiration we have. For, in the words of 
Tdmund Burke: “Civilization is a contract 
between three parties—the noble dead, the 
living, and the yet unborn.” The spirits 
of those long-dead heroes are with us 
now, transmitting to our people and states- 
men of to-day that love of country, single- 
ness of purpose, stoutness of heart, and 
spirit of personal sacrifice and devotion 
which enabled them to build for them- 
selves an everlasting monument, to be- 
queath to us a glorious heritage, and to 
fix a bright, eternal star in the firmament 
of political history—the Constitution of 
the United States. 
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Pacific School to Have Silver Anniversary 


Celebration September 5—NServices of Czechoslovakian and 
Transylvanian students and graduates, here 
and abroad 


LANS are being made for the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry. It will be held 
September 5, in connection with and im- 


mediately after the sessions of the 
Central Section of the Pacific Coast 
Conference. 

The School’s year at Berkeley, Calif., 


has been successful, with an enrollment of 
ten students. Of these, Jacob Trapp has 
been serving as secretary of the First Uni- 
tarian Chureh in Berkeley and assistant 
to the minister in young people’s work 
and sundry parish details. Mr. and. Mrs. 
Karel Haspl (Miss Capek) of Prague have 
conducted the Oakland, Calif., Sunday- 
school with singular success, and have 
made various public addresses on their 
native country. Daniel Simén of last 
year’s class at Kolozsvér has mastered the 
worst intricacies of the Dnglish language 
and is making progress toward his degree, 
and he has also assisted in the Hungarian 
Reformed Church at Oakland. One of the 
students the past term has been a United 
States Army chaplain on furlough. 

Rey. Clarence Vickland of last year’s 
class is just finishing his first year with 
the church at Fresno, Calif., while his 
classmate,: Alexander Lukdées, has been 
serving as secretary to Bishop Boros in 
Kolozsvar. Francis Balfizs of a year 
earlier is filling an office in the Unitarian 
gymnasium at Székel-keresztur; while 


Rey. Otto E. Duerr, of one of the early 
classes, has been settled over the chureh 
at Waterville, Maine. 

The University of California held its 
commencement on May 15, and conferred 
2,310 degrees in course. The divinity 
schools hold their commencements a week 
or two earlier. The Pacific School of Re- 
ligion, nominally undenominational, but 
in most of its history and associations 
Congregational, conferred the Bachelor’s 
degree upon six students, four of them 
Orientals; and the Baptist Divinity 
School conferred the Bachelor’s degree 
upon three. Since each of these denomi- 
nations has a constituency on the Pacific 
Coast of five or six hundred churches, it 
will not seem out of proportion if occa- 
sionally a year passes when the Pacific 
Unitarian School, with a local constituency 
of about twenty-five churches, has no one 
ready to graduate, as has happened this 
year. No commencement exercises there- 
fore have been held and the year’s cele- 
bration is deferred until September. 

The School has recently received two 
handsome gifts: a bronze relief of Dr. 
Horatio Stebbins of San Francisco, Calif., 
from Mrs. Edith Marean Stebbins, and a 
fine cast of Thorwaldsen’s “Christus Con- 
solator’, from Mrs. C. W. Wendte. 

President Earl M. Wilbur is spending 
June and July preaching at the Chureh 
of Our Father, in Portland, Ore., where he 
began his ministry thirty-nine years ago. 


Personals 


Rey. Charles E. Snyder, executive chair- 
man of the National Federation of Reli- 
gious Liberals and minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Sioux City, Iowa, 
was honored by Yankton College, Yankton, 
S.D., which conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Letters at its forty-seventh 
annual commencement, June 12. 


Mrs. Muriel R. Nelson, for some time 
one of the staff of stenographers of the 
American Unitarian Association, has given 
up her position and will spend the com- 
ing year in Europe with her husband, Dr. 
Ek. J. Nelson, who goes on a _ traveling 
fellowship. Dr. Nelson has just received 
his degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
Harvard and will work in philosophy in 
the German universities. They will do 
some traveling, also. Dr. and Mrs, Nelson 
are both residents of Olympia, Wash. 


Miss Cynthia Griffin, for two years 
librarian at the Unitarian Building in 
Boston, Mass., has accepted a position in 
the library at Haverford College. Miss 
Griffin will spend the summer in Europe 
with her parents, Dr. and Mrs. Frederick 
R. Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., but will 
return to America before them to assume 
her new duties. 


Unusual 
tendance at 


records in church school at- 
All Souls Church, Unitarian- 


Universalist, in Braintree, Mass., are 
those of George Holmes, who has had a 
record of seven years’ perfect attendance ; 
Louise Donaldson, six years; Edward 


Oakman and Philip Lanzendoffer, five 
years; Frederick Holmes, Roger Arnold, 


and Eleanor Stewart, four years; besides 
many pupils with three-, two-, and one- 
year records. 


Among honorary degrees of recent com- 
mencements were the Doctorate of Engi- 
neering conferred by Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute on Prof. Harold B. Smith, head 
of the department of electrical engineer- 
ing at the Institute, and the Doctorate of 
Laws awarded by Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College to William Wheeler, con- 
sulting civil engineer of Concord, Mass., 
and a trustee of the College since 1880. 


Professor Smith and Dr. Wheeler are 
laymen of the Unitarian churches in 
Worcester, Mass., and Concord, Mass., 


respectively. 


Among new members recently received 
into the First Unitarian Church of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was E. Edward Haberley, who 
has spent two years at the Western Theo 
logical Seminary, but who now plans to 
enter the Meadville Theological School 
next year to prepare for the Unitarian 
ministry. 
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Rey. Harold G. Arnold, minister of the 
First Parish Unitarian Churth in West 
Roxbury, Mass., has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Bellevue District of the 
Family Welfare Society of Boston, Mass. 


Nearly four hundred prominent citizens 
of Massachusetts gave a farewell dinner, 
May 28, in Boston, Mass., to Sanford 
Bates, who retired as commissioner of cor- 
rectiou for Massachusetts to become super- 
intendent of Federal prisons, June 1. Dr. 
A. Warren Stearns, his suecessor, was 
among the speakers who paid tribute to 
Mr. Bates’s administration. Both Mr. 
Bates and Dr. Stearns are active Uni- 
tarian laymen. 


Rey. Frank L. Hunt, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, delivered the baccalaureate address 
to the graduating class of the University 
of Utah, June 2. 


William Ritter, one of the young people 
of the First Unitarian Church in Chicopee, 
Mass., won the New BEngland scholarship 
at Cornell University this year. 


Rey. and Mrs. Edgar 8S. Wiers of Unity 
Church, Montclair, N.J., are spending the 
summer in a trip to Japan, China, and 
the Hawaiian Islands. They plan to re- 
turn to Montclair, October 4. 


Rey. Richard W. F. Seebode, associated 
with Dr. John H. Lathrop in the pastorate 
of the Unitarian Church of the Saviour 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., will attend the summer 
session of the Meadville Theological 
School. 


Rey. John Flint, minister of the Unita- 
rian Church in Underwood, Minn., gave 
the Memorial Day address for the Ameri- 
can Legion exercises in Underwood. 


The recent death of Mrs. Rollo S. Winn 
of Trenton, N.J., removes one of the mem- 
bers and founders of the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Trenton. The minister, Rey. 
Elmer D. Colcord, conducted the funeral 
service, June 11. 


Tablet to Mr. Cummings 
in Hale Chapel Unveiled 


A memorial tablet to the late Rev. 
Edward Cummings has been installed in 
the Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass. Mr. Cum- 
mings succeeded Dr. Hale as minister of 
the South Congregational Church and was 
minister at the time this church merged 
with the First Church. ro 

At the exercises for the unveiling of the 
tablet, held June 9, Edwin D. Mead gave 
the address, a review of the life and work 
of Mr. Cummings. Dr. Charles E. Park, 
minister of the First Church, conducted 
the service. ; 


Legacies to Worcester Church 


Under the terms of the will of the late 
Miss Margaret Harlow, the First Unita- 
rian Church in Worcester, Mass., has re- 
ceived the sum of $1,000 and the Women’s 
Alliance branch of that church $200, 
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Adding Grace and Dignity to Usefulness 


JESSIE HE. DONAHUE 


How the Unitarian Church in Winchester, Mass., successfully solved a parish 
problem by modernizing and enlarging the physical equipment to 
serve its own people and the community 


STUDY of church activities reveals 
that in the last year or so the Uni- 
tarian churches have been going through 
a period of rebuilding, enlarging, and 
modernizing their physical equipment. 
From coast to coast, new churches and 
new parish houses have been going up, 
and church interiors have been remodeled 
and redecorated, indicating that the old 
loyalties retain their hold in the midst 
of the multiplication of life’s interests. 
Nowhere has there been a more success- 
ful solution of the problem of increasing 
the capacity for usefulness without sub- 


planning the eminently successful parish 
house, lay in the fact that the ground 
upon which it was to be erected was at 
a higher elevation than the site of the 
church proper. The church building must 
not lose its architectural value of being 
the most important unit in the building 
plan, nor must the new parish house fail 
to harmonize with the older church. 
For several years the society owned a 
frame house on the plot adjacent to the 
church, at its rear. This building was 
removed and the ground was lowered until 
it was in proper relation to the church 


of Dr. Joel H. Metcalf, later minister of the 
church, was first minister of the Win- 
chester parish. Dr. William I. Lawrance, 
who became head of the Religious Educa- 
tion Department of the denomination, was 
the first minister of the present church, 
where he was installed in 1898 and where 
he remained for the next decade. Dr. 
Joel H. Metcalf was then minister for ten 
years, and the pastorate for the past nine 
years has been filled by Rev. George Hale 
Reed. 


Opening from the cloister are con- 
venient rooms for the minister and his 


New Chancel, Organ, and Window Enhance the Church’s Beauty 


tracting from the grace and dignity of the 
church building than in Winchester, Mass. 
Within the past year the Winchester Uni- 
tarian parish has had a_ succession of 
dedications, any one of which would have 
been regarded as a real achievement by 
the average church. A beautiful chancei, 
a new church organ, an exquisite chancel 
window, a large and modern parish house, 
a chime of bells, and finally an interest- 
ing crypt chapel beneath the nave of the 
church—all of these have been dedicated 
since April, 1928. Nothing seems to have 
been overlooked which would add to the 
facilities of the church buildings as a 
place of worship or as a center for social 
and benevolent activities in the community. 

A nice problem for the architect, in 


itself. The group of buildings as they 
now stand are in complete harmony, the 
stone of the parish house matching per- 
fectly the stone of the church. 

The present church building is the sec- 
ond which the parish has owned. The 
first, a frame structure, was burned, and 
the present durable stone edifice was 


erected in 1898 at the junction of Mystic 
Valley Parkway and Main Street. The 
echureh is in modified [English Gothic, a 
style which is carried out in the new 
parish house. The transition between the 
ehureh vestibule and the newer portion 
is accomplished by means of a quaint and 
interesting cloister, with  stone-floored 
corridor and timbered ceiling. 

Rey. Richard Metealf, who was an uncle 


secretary, and at its far end the cloister 
gives into a large and comfortable parlor 
where the Alliance has its teas and some 
of its program meetings. An elaborately 
enriched mantel and beam treatment, a 
cosy fireplace, rugs, and well-selected fur- 
nishings give this a homelike atmosphere. 
The workroom of the Alliance is on the 
second floor and also has a fireplace and 
excellent lighting, with plenty of sewing 


machines, cutting tables, and storage 
space for the benevolent work of the 


organization. 

Back of the Alliance room on the first 
floor is an ideal kindergarten room with 
its own entrance from out of doors. The 
room is flooded with light, .which brings 
into relief the fascinating little squirrels. 
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elephants, camels, and other animals 
which are worked into the design of the 
lighting fixtures. Blackboards, diminu- 
tive chairs, a piano, and other equipment 
for the smallest ones make this a room 
in which the grown-up loves to linger. 
From the kindergarten one may enter the 
Junior School assembly room, which seats 
over 250 persons and occupies the main 
portion of the new building. This room 
opens to the roof and lends a churchlike 
atmosphere to the church school services. 
Classrooms are curtained off at either 
side. 

One of the most successful of the new 
rooms is the beautiful crypt chapel under 
the nave of the church, which has been 
made from a portion of what was for- 
merly Metcalf Hall. The chapel has a 
low vaulted ceiling, modeled corbels, and 
leaded glass windows, and is the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Meyer, who also 
gave the two-manual pipe organ, the 
pulpit and leetern. A Communion table 
inscribed to the memory of Richard Met- 
calf is in this chapel, which is used for 
the religious services of the young people’s 
society, Metcalf Union, and also will be 
used for more intimate types of weddings 
and small funerals. The chapel was dedi- 
cated in May, and forms one of the 
most interesting features of the church 
buildings. 

The remainder of the old Metcalf Hall 
has been utilized for a man’s social room, 
which is in memory of Dr. and Mrs. 
Frederic Winsor, founders of the society, 
and which is the gift of their children. 
Its furnishings are mannish in their ap- 
peal, and the room is popular for small 
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meetings of the Laymen’s League chapter 
as well as for social purposes. 

A new Metcalf Hall has been constructed 
under the church school chapel, or as- 
sembly room. At one end is a spacious 
stage which has four dressing rooms and 
a very professional system of lighting. 
3eneath the stage is storage room for the 
tables used for church dinners, at which 
it is possible to serve six hundred. In 
the kitchen and butler’s pantry are all 
of the modern labor-savying devices. The 
parquetry floor of oak in Metcalf Hall 
may be used for dancing and is covered 
with canvas during lectures, dinners, and 
other programs. 

The Winchester church possesses flourish- 
ing organizations of the Alliance, Lay- 
men’s League, Young People’s Religious 
Union, and Scout groups. Its new plant 
will be available for all community activi- 
ties as well as for the church’s own so- 
cieties. The Metcalf Union of young 
people has for its own the room in the 
rear of the church auditorium, which was 
formerly the ladies’ parlor. This has 
been remodeled and refurnished to fit the 
needs of the young people. 

The several dedication services began in 
April, 1928, when a three-manual organ, 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Parkhurst, 
was dedicated. This organ was specially 
designed to meet the acoustic needs of 
the church, and is really composed of four 
complete organs with thirty-five speaking 
stops and 2,500 pipes. The largest of these 
is sixteen feet long and has an opening 
sufficiently large for a man to enter. The 
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smallest is three inches, with an opening 
the size of a lead pencil. The organ has 
a capacity for the proper interpretation 
of the works of the great masters of 
music. At its dedication, Prof. John P. 


Marshall gave a recital, assisted by Miss 
Gertrude Tingley, mezzo-soprano. 


On the 


same occasion, the new chancel was dedi- 
cated. At Easter of the present year was 
the dedication of the chancel window 
given by Mrs. James Herbert Dwinell in 
memory of her husband, long associated 
closely with the church. The window 


About This 
Hearth the Alliance 
Gathers for Tea 


shows a_ beautifully conceived design 
wrought out about the central theme of 
the love of God. The central figures are 
of Jesus and John, the Apostle of Love. 
About these are portrayed the Prodigal 
Son, the Good Samaritan, Jesus Blessing 
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Little Children, Ruth 
other familiar scenes. 

On the Sunday following Christmas, a 
earillon of twenty-one chimes was dedi- 
eated. This gift was from Jere A. Downes 
and Miss Hlizabeth Downes, in memory of 
their mother. Unexpected attention has 


and Naomi, and 


been given to this carillon in all parts of 
the country from the fact that the carillon- 
neur, Miss Marjorie Hayden, is said to be 
the youngest carillon player in the United 
States. Miss Hayden, who is sixteen 
years of age, plays regularly for a period 


Sunday morning and afternoon and on 
Saturday afternoons, with special pro- 


grams on holidays. She is still a high 
school student, and before becoming a resi- 
dent of Winchester was for three years 
a drummer in the famous Springfield, 
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Mass., Girl Scout drum and bugle corps. 

The exercises connected with the dedi- 
eation of the parish house itself occupied 
an entire week, with a Sunday afternoon 
vesper service, a banquet with distin- 
guished speakers, afternoon tea, a dance, 
an organ recital, an open meeting of the 


Metcalf Hall 
for Dinner, 
Dance, or 


Stage Program 


men’s club, and a moving-picture enter- 
tainment for the children. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, was one 
of the many eminent guests at the dedica- 
tion dinner. In his address, Dr. Cornish 


referred to his undergraduate days in di- 
vinity school, when he was told by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale that the Winchester 
parish was considered a bit daring to 
spend between $30,000 and $35,000 for a 
church to replace the one destroyed by 
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Meyer Chapel, 
A Crypt 

with Vaulted 
Ceiling and 
Modeled Corbels 


fire. The church has been used by other The buildings as they stand completed The committee in charge consisted of 
parishes as a model, he said, and in its show many points of real architectural Charles Hadley Watkins, chairman, Mrs. 
new parish house the society once more interest, and there are a flexibility and a WW. W. Hildreth, Charles F. Dutch, and 
has set a standard for other Unitarian convenience in the planning which make jy, fF, Dwinell. The Finance Committee 
churches to follow. Dr. Cornish stressed the new parish house and its appurten- jn@yded Ralph E. Joslin, chairman, and 
the importance of beautiful surroundings ances outstanding among buildings con- 
in promoting diversity of activities within structed for similar purposes. ‘The archi- 
the life of the church. Other speakers at tects were Smith and Walker of Boston, 
the dinner included Lieutenant Governor who have designed many of the recent : i 
William S. Youngman, Dr. H. J. Chidley churches and parish houses in the vicinity A. L. Danforth, A. 8S. Hollins, H. F. Meyer, 
of Winchester, Rey. Ralph E. Bailey of of Boston and in other parts of the coun- Dr. A. V. Rogers, and H. E. Stone. The 
Cambridge, Mass., Rey. George Hale Reed, try. The builder was F. C. Alexander, Clerk is 8S. W. H. Taylor, and George B. 
and Charles F, Dutch. who is a member of the church. Cummings is the treasurer. 


Lewis Parkhurst, vice-chairman. The fol- 
lowing were the standing committee of the 
chureh: Charles H. Watkins, chairman, 
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THE WINCHESTER CHURCH WHEN SNOW BLANKETS ITS GROUNDS 
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Frances Barnard Home 


For Unitarian women formally opened — 
made possible largely through 
generosity of Mrs. Pratt 


The Frances Merry Barnard Home in 
Hyde Park, Mass., has had its formal 
opening, and several Unitarian women in 
need of a home are happily located there. 
This is the first home of its kind to be 
opened under Unitarian auspices, although 
several funds are in existence looking 
toward some provision for elderly people 
in the Fellowship. 

The formal opening was arranged for 
Anniversary Week, to accommodate those 
from a distance who were in Boston, 
Mass. All who signified their desire to 
be present at the opening were conveyed 
to Hyde Park from the Unitarian Build- 
ing the afternoon of May 20. The build- 
ing was fragrant with flowers and was 
opened throughout for inspection. <A pro- 
gram was presented, beginning at two 
o'clock with an invocation by Dr. Charles 
BH. Park of Boston. An address prepared 
by Mrs. Fannie Barnard Pratt of Boston, 
on “Why and Wherefore’, was read by 
Fred M. Lamson, treasurer of the Board 
of Trustees. This gave an account of the 
work which has culminated in the open- 
ing of the home, a work which for years 
has been near to Mrs. Pratt’s heart and 
which was made possible largely through 
her generosity. Mrs. Pratt was present 
at the opening. 

Dr. Samuel A. Bliot, president of Frances 
Merry Barnard, Inc., made an address, 
and there were brief remarks by the clerk, 
W. Forbes Robertson. The closing talk 
was by Rey. Forrester Macdonald of Hyde 
Park. Music was interspersed through 
the program of addresses, and at the close 
luncheon was served. 

An incident of the afternoon was the 
unveiling of oil portraits of Mrs. Pratt’s 
mother, Mrs. Frances Merry Barnard, and 
of her father, painted by eminent artists. 
This ceremony was in connection with 
the dedication of the building to Mrs. 
Barnard’s memory. The program was 
carried out under the direction of William 
B. Seignious. : 

The building, which is comfortably fur- 
nished, has fireplaces in the parlor, living- 
room and dining room, which, with the 
kitchen, pantries, and closets, occupy the 
ground floor. A large hall and commodi- 
ous piazzas on two sides of the house in- 
creased the space for the entertainment 
of guests at the opening. The home has 
three stories and is stucco to the second 
floor, continued from that point in wood. 


Brooklyn Heights Services 


Union summer service in the Brooklyn 
Heights region of Brooklyn, N.Y., are being 
held in the Unitarian Church of the 
Saviour at 10 a.m. Following is the 
schedule of preachers from next Sunday 
to the end of the season: June 30, Rev. 
Ernest E. Youtz, Church of the Pilgrims; 
July 7 and 14, Rey. Morgan P. Noyes, 
First Presbyterian Church; July 21, Rev. 
fh. M. L. Gould, Church of the Neighbor; 
July 28 and August 4, Rev. J. Stanley 
Durkee, Plymouth Church; August 11 and 
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18, Rey. F. Marion Smith, First Methodist 
Church; August 25, Rey. E. M. L. Gould, 
Chureh of the Neighbor; September 1 and 


8, Rev. Cornelius B. Muste, Reformed 
Church on the Heights; September 15, 
Rev. R. W. F. Seebode, Church of the 


Saviour. 


Mr. FitzPatrick Ordained, 
Installed at Rockland, Mass. 


Rey. Gerald R. FitzPatrick, formerly in 
the service of the Methodist Church in 
Canada, was ordained to the Unitarian 
ministry and installed as minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Rockland, Mass., at 
an evening service, June 8. 

Rey. Francis W. Holden, Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick’s immediate predecessor in this 
pastorate, gave the invocation and read 
the Scripture lesson. Dr. Charles E. Park, 
minister of the First Chureh in Boston, 
Mass., preached the sermon. The recom- 
mendation from the Fellowship Commit- 
tee of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion was presented by Rev. Fred R. Lewis, 
member of the Committee and minister of 
the First Parish Church, Unitarian, in 
Beverly, Mass. 

The prayer of ordination and installa- 
tion was offered by Rev. Alfred J. Wilson, 
minister of the First Parish Church, Uni- 
tarian, in Norwell, Mass., and the charge 
to the congregation was given by Rey. J. 
Harry Hooper, minister of the First 
Parish Church, Unitarian, in Hingham, 
Mass. Rey. Walter B. Jerge, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Rockland, 
extended the welcome to the town. 

Mr. FitzPatrick is a native of Canada 
and received part of his education there. 
He served the Methodist Chureh of Canada 
in various provinces. For the past three 
years he has been studying at the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University, from 
which he received his degree at the June 
commencement. 


Karl Barth’s Teachings Topic 
at Boston Association Meeting 


A general discussion on the teachings of 
Karl Barth featured the annual meeting 
of the Boston Association of Ministers, 
held at the parish house of the Second 
Church in Boston, Mass., May 18, with Dr. 
Eugene R. Shippen, minister of the church, 
as the host. Dr. Shippen welcomed the 
members of the Association and those 
students of the Theological School in Har- 
vard University who were guests of the 
occasion. 

Rey. Douglas “Horton, minister of the 
Leyden Congregational Church in Brook- 
line, Mass., spoke on ‘‘The Theology of 
Karl Barth’. Prof. Daniel Evans of the 
Andover Theological Seminary led the 
discussion. 

Dr. Christopher R. Eliot was re-elected 
moderator, and Rey. Frank O. Holmes, 
minister of the First Parish Unitarian 
Chureh in Jamaica Plain, Mass., was 
chosen scribe. 


Worcester, Mass.—The people of the 
Central Congregational Church have in- 


‘yited the congregation of the First Uni- 


tarian Chureh to worship with them dur- 
ing the months of July and August. 


DOD 


Of Arlington Street Church 


Its spiritual service, effective administra- 
tion, generous support, reviewed 
at annual meeting 


A life of wide-extended and increasing 
influence was indicated for Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, Mass., in reports 
presented at the annual meeting. The 
Prudential Committee noted the broaden- 
ing of the basis of the voting membership, 
the solution of the problem that has 
puzzled the governing boards for many 
years. Report was made of the regular 
Sunday morning services; of the evening 
services conducted by distinguished visit- 
ing ministers; of the noon-day services in 
the chapel; the union services during the 
summer, and the open-air services during 
July and August, as well as the mission 
conducted in the church by the Laymen’s 
League in January and the celebration of 
the 200th anniversary in April. 

The church school has continued to 
meet in co-operation with the King’s 
Chapel School of Religion. The Alliance 
has continued its many activities; the 
Channing Circle, the Tuberculosis Class, 
and the Post Office Mission have carried 
on with their customary efficiency, and 
the Parish League has again co-operated 
in raising the funds for many of the ac- 
tivities of the parish. 

The report of the treasurer showed re- 
ceipts of $71,457 and expenses a little less, 
leaving an excess of income over expendi- 
ture of $1,815. In round numbers, these 
receipts included contributions for the 
200th Anniversary Fund amounting to 
$31,000; contributions for the Memorial 
for Dr. Frothingham of $4,800; the in- 
come of the general and charitable en- 
dowments, amounting to $14,000; the 
special receipts of the “Poors Fund,” 
$3,000; the Baster collection of $1,100; 
sundry contributions through the Parish 
League amounting to $3,500, and regular 
contributions for operating expenses and 
from sundry sources, $13,300. In addi- 
tion, there should be credited to the year 
$4,766 contributed to the charitable and 
missionary collections; $2,063 contributed 
through the Alliance for its activities; and 
something over $1,000 specially contrib- 
uted for the work of the Tuberculosis 
Class. The Parish League reported that 
it carried over a considerable balance, 
and the other organizations were all in 
healthy financial condition. The budget 
system adopted at the last annual meeting 
has evidently worked well. The spiritual 
efficiency and community service of the 
church go forward with unabated vigor; 
the business administration is effective; 
and the financial support is generous. 

The following members of the society 
were elected to the Prudential Committee : 
Mrs. David C. Cheever, Courtenay Guild, 
Amos R. Little, Alexander S. Porter, 
Henry B. Sawyer, Mrs. Mary lL. Wash- 
burn, Edgar N. Wrightington. Mr. Little 
was elected chairman, Frederic A. Turner, 
treasurer, and 8. Eliot Guild, clerk. Mr, 
Little’s election as chairman is noteworthy, 
for his father and his grandfather, each 
in his own generation, held the same office. 


All Souls, New York 


Holds farewell service in seventy-five- 
year-old edifice—Building plans 

The congregation of All Souls Unita- 
rian Chureh in New York City gathered 
for their farewell service in the old 
church edifice, June 9. Old and new 
friends filled the church for an occasion, 
which, in spite of inevitable regrets, was 
one of cheerful courage and good hope. 

Dr. William L. Sullivan, formerly min- 
ister of this church, spoke on “Retro- 
spect”, and Dr. Minot Simons, the present 
minister, on “Prospect”. Dr. Sullivan re- 
viewed the spiritual significance of the 
church in the past years of its life and 
service, and Dr. Simons reviewed the 
reasons for the move to another location 
and brought a vision of new possibilities 
of service. 

The next service will be held October 6 
in the hall of the MacDowell Club, 166 
East Seventy-Third Street, where the con- 
gregation will meet until the new struc- 
ture is completed. In September, demoli- 
tion of the buildings on the new lot at 


Jightieth Street and Lexington Avenue 
will begin, and construction will com- 
mence as soon as possible, probably in 
the early autumn or winter, weather 
permitting. 


The building just vacated was begun in 
1854 and dedicated Christmas Day of 1855. 
It was modeled after an ancient church 
edifice built in 595 in Monza, Italy. The 
people of the church had realized enough 
money to pay for the building, but, moved 
by profound patriotism, they turned the 
money over to the minister, Dr. Henry W. 
Bellows, to help forward the work of the 
Sanitary Commission of the Civil War, of 
which he was the organizing and direct- 
ing genius. This church, founded May 
24, 1819, following a visit to New York 
City of William Ellery Channing, was the 
first Unitarian church organized in the 
metropolitan area. The membership of 
All Souls has included many of the most 
distinguished citizens of New York City 
and of the nation. 

The new church building will be colonial 
in design. Floor plans were exhibited 
after the farewell service. There will be 
ample accommodations in the parish house 
for the various chureh activities, includ- 
ing facilities for a modern school of reli- 
gious education. The new chureh home 
will be completed by the addition of a 
chapel. The architect is Hobart Upjohn, 


whose grandfather was architect of 
Trinity Church. Otto F. Langmann is 
his associate. 


Summer Pastor at Indianapolis 

Harvey Swanson is to serve as minister 
of All Souls Unitarian Church of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., during the summer, His first 
sermon was preached June 16. Mr. Swan- 
son is a graduate of Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis, Mo., and is a student at 
the Meadville Theological School. 

Miss Robertson to Providence 

Miss Helen Robertson is to be director 
of religious education for the First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Church of Provi- 
dence, R.I., for the coming year, having 
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formerly served in this position during 
1924-26. Miss Robertson also recently 
finished a six-year term as a director of 
the General Alliance. 


Grafton Unitarians Install 
Rev. Arthur Edward Wilson 


Two hundred members and friends of 
the Grafton, Mass., Unitarian Church at- 
tended the installation service of their 
newly settled minister, Rey. Arthur Ed- 
ward Wilson, Sunday evening, June 9. 

The invocation was by Rev. H. E. 
Lombard of the Congregational Church, 
Grafton; Scripture reading by Rey. A. N. 
Kaucher of the First Unitarian Church 
in West Upton, Mass. Dr. Maxwell Savage 
of the First Unitarian Church in Worces- 
ter, Mass., preached the sermon, on the 
importance of preserving the springs or 
sources of Unitarianism through the indi- 
vidual churches. Dr. J. I. Lindsay, clerk 
of the society, officiated in the act of in- 
stallation. Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen of 
the Unitarian Church in Uxbridge, Mass., 
offered the installation prayer. Dr. James 
C. Dunean of Clinton, Mass., secretary- 
treasurer of the Worcester Conference, in 
welcoming Mr. Wilson to the Conference, 
spoke of it as a homecoming, for Mr. Wil- 
son was a Clinton boy and was ordained 
in Berlin, Mass. Rey. Charles Hargrove 
of the Baptist Chureh, Grafton, gave the 
welcome to the community, and Rey. 
Herbert M. Gesner of the Unitarian 
Church, Marlboro, Mass., brought greet- 
ings to the people as well as the pastor. 
A reception in the vestry followed, with 
refreshments and music. 

The Grafton church has been without 
a settled minister for over ten years, dur- 
ing which time the pulpit has been most 
acceptably supplied by Dr. Charles B. 
Elder of Worcester. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
have been cordially welcomed by both 
church and townspeople. 


Founders’ Fund, General Alliance 


The following announcement is made: 

In accordance with the vote of the ex- 
ecutive board of the General Alliance, a 
eollection for the Founders’ Fund was 
taken at the annual meeting in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, May 22, 1929. The sum- 
mer months will be devoted to perfecting 
the organization for the work, The direct 
appeal to Alliance branches will be made 
after September 30, 1929. The claims of 
the Proctor Advancement Fund, which 
began in April and will close in Septem- 
ber, 1929, are now before our fellowship. 
The General Alliance wishes all success 
to Proctor. 


At University Church, Seattle 


The services July 7 and 14 at the Uni- 
versity Unitarian Church in Seattle, Wash., 
will be in charge of Prof. Edward Wagen- 
knecht of the University of Washington, 
whose sermon topics will be ‘Regenera- 
tion” and ‘Nothing Else Matters’. Rey. 
Clinton J. Greene, former Presbyterian 
minister of that city, will take the services 
July 21 and 28, A union service and picnic 
for the friends of the three Unitarian 
churches of Seattle will be held June 30 
at Lineoln Park. 
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Mr. Bryant Installed—A Sermon 
on Preaching by Dr. Patterson 


The First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Brewster, Mass., installed Rey. J. Ernest 
Bryant as its minister at the morning 
service, June 2. The words of the open- 
ing doxology were written by Mr. Bryant: 


Eternal Presence all around, 

Wilt Thou make this our holy ground; 

Adjust our souls to see Thy Light, 

Renew our strength to do the right. 

The invocation was given by Rey. 
Henry W. Maier, pastor emeritus of the 
Old Willows Congregational Church in 
Orleans, Mass. Dr. George F. Patterson, 
an administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, preached 
the sermon, and Dr. Walter R. Hunt, 
another vice-president of the Association, 
offered the prayer of installation. Rey. 
Ernest A. Chase of Barnstable, Mass., de- 
livered the charge to the people, and Rey. 
Edwin Fairley, associate secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education, the 
charge to the minister. The chairman of 
the Parish Committee led in the act of 
installation. 

“The important thing in the work of 
the ministry to-day’, said Dr. Patterson, 
“is the man himself and his convictions as 
to the work he is doing. Our own fellow- 
ship has in it theists and humanists. John 
Dietrich of Minneapolis has had a _ suc- 
cessful ministry over a period of years. 
He is a humanist. Other ministers have 
sought to duplicate his success by becom- 
ing humanists, but they failed because 
they failed, to take into account the per- 
sonality of the preacher. It is his per- 
sonality, his conviction of a great mission, 
and the inherent power of that conviction, 
which makes John Dietrich’s ministry 
effective. The same thing is true of 
Preston Bradley, who preaches to 2,500 
people every Sunday. He is a_ theist. 
Some try to duplicate his success by grow- 
ing long hair. They fail to see that in 
order to get Bradley’s results, you must 
be Bradley. In order to get Dietrich’s 
results, you must be Dietrich. 

“Sincerity is one of the great qualities 
of successful preaching. We should not 
forget that the great business of the 
church is religion. The church is the only 
institution that is devoted solely to the 
religious needs of the world. The man 
who can take the Bible and make it a 
living thing, and show it as man believing, 
as man hungering after God—that man 


can do a great service in the ministry. He 
will not be without a hearing. Righteous- 


ness is the theme of the Biblical writers, 
but it is a theme which is always new. 
We cannot have too much preaching of 
righteousness. Love is another great 
theme. The preaching of love does not 
grow old. Jesus, were he here to—day, 
would say: ‘What I want is not the imi- 
tation of Christ, but imitation of the spirit 
which prompted Christ.’ That is one of 
the elements of great preaching: the set- 
ting free of the divine in man, which is 
wrapped up and bound up in many ways. 
The sermon or service that does that is 
the one that really counts. That is the 
sermon which becomes built into the 
human spirit.” 


Sa 
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John Dumont Reid 


John Dumont Reid was born at Vevay, 
Ind., January 19, 1861. It was settled 
originally by Swiss, who saw here, they 
thought, some reminders of their native 
advantages. They called the town Vevay, 
the name of the place from which they 
came, and the county, Switzerland. 

John Dumont Reid’s grandmother, Julia 
LL. Dumont, died in 1857, four years before 
the boy was born. Mrs. Dumont is one 
of the great teachers who has a memorial. 
fdward Eggleston went to her school, and 
later set down in Seribner’s Monthly, 
March, 1879, his memory of her. It is 
high praise. He calls her the Dr. Arnold 
in petticoats. Life in his native town 
and surroundings may be gathered from 
“Roxy” and “The Hoosier Schoolnaster”. 

Meredith Nicholson, in ‘The Hoosiers”, 
in a chapter entitled “Bringers of the 
Light”, speaks of her as “one of the most 
charming figures in the history of culti- 
vation in Indiana”. She was the first of 
that now considerable company of Indiana 
writers. The literary as well as the edu- 
cational history of the State may be said 
to begin with her. The Literary Gazette 
in Cincinnati, 1824, and The Ladies’ Re- 
pository, 1841, numbered her among their 
contributors. <A literary club in Vevay 
bears her name. 

Mr. Reid’s mother was Julia Dumont. 
His father was a Presbyterian minister 
who came from Lynchburg, Va. With 
these roots. and out of this background, 
both far beyond the usual at that time, 
he went to Wabash College at Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., called “The Hoosier Athens’. 
The advantages here evidently were con- 
siderable, as witnessed by the distinction 
of its alumni. ‘‘Literature was not dis- 
regarded, and in no college of ampler en- 
dowment have the classics been taught 
more sympathetically and intelligently.” 
His theological training was at the Yale 
Divinity School. His inherited wealth 
was not legal tender in payment of college 
bills. Tutoring, teaching, and a year with 
Marshall Field Company, Chicago, added 
to the financial resources and the variety 
of experience in this period. 

His first three churches were 
boygan, Wis., Fergus Falls, Minn., and 
sreat Falls, Mont. These were the 
churches served while he was a Congre- 
gational minister of the orthodox per- 
suasion. It was at Great Falls, Mont., 
that we first heard his name from those 
who held it in good memory. Here he 
made the difficult transition in the same 
place to the liberal church. Our church 
there dates from this change. This church 
and those who were with him then re- 
mained always very vivid in his mind. He 
was to the last our chief source of informa- 
tion about the friends there with whom we 
both had worked. 

He was called to Greenfield, Mass., 
where he was ordained a Unitarian min- 
ister. This was his longest service. His 
ministry in St. Paul, Minn., was from 1908 
to 1917. This was his last regular seftle- 
ment. Since that time he has served in 
Salem, Mass., for one year, and at Rich- 
mond, Va., for eighteen months, during 
the absence of the regular‘ ministers. 


at She- 
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His was a varied inheritance and expe- 


rience. art of it was Southern. His 
boyhood was just on the border of the 
South. His surroundings were rigidly 


Calvinistic. He knew this at first hand. 
In his own immediate ancestry and home, 
we should think, this was modified by a 
cultivated tolerance. New England, the 
upper Middle West, the Rocky Mountain 


district, Virginia, all contributed. Out of 
these journeyings he kept an amazing 


amount of the impress of men and things, 


drawing upon them for ineident and 
anecdote to the great delight of his 
friends. Few men have so impressed us 


in ability to contribute something to the 
point. Some event or person was recalled 
in that connection which illuminated and 
entertained. 

He represented one of the great tradi- 


tions of the Unitarian ministry. If it is 
a vanishing tradition, we regret it. His 


early ministry fell upon the time of this 
elder tradition when a man, critical, culti- 
vated, tolerantly inclusive, drew about 
him those to whom such things could be 
told. It was some high call of excellence. 
Those came to hear and gathered about 
to whom this was the bread of life. It 
asked, *‘What was said?” and sometimes 
it asked, “Who were there?’ These were 
the tests and measure of efficiency. It 
went on through the years and made in 
its total the measure of the ministry in 
the place. It was a quelity test. His 
later ministry fell upon a rather changed 
tradition, which asked, “How many were 
there?’ Mr. Reid was not happy in this 
tradition, nor made for it. It seemed to 
him the betrayal of a great trust and tra- 
dition which had added to our ministry in 
America the very distinction which made 
one glad to be in it. The quantity test 
seemed to him a surrender to the thought 
and ways of those of lesser breed. 

Less congenial to him was the service 
of tables and all the increasing demands 
of the parish administrator. More to his 
mood and method were the gentle prophet 
and philosopher going about engaging 
those who would in some question about 
the nature of things and of life, in the 
hope that some might have new thoughts 
from that hour. After all, this method 
has its great ones who have practiced it 
as the only way. 

It is our misfortune that our need is 
for normalcy in parish ministers, for a 
kind of impossible combination of propher 
and executive, flame to kindle and oven to 
bake, with increasing call for executive 
and oven. In larger bodies, with more 
variety of service, talents may be assigned 
with reference to place and the whole be 


enriched with the diversity of gifts in 
each. We lose the services of many of 
our best from the demands of this 


standardized normalcy, the only kind of 
parish minister we can use. 

Through the years in his ministry, Mr. 
Reid collected about him those for whom 
he was meant to speak the word. They 
were those high in the councils of the 
place, interested in high things. He 
treasured them and they treasured him. 
The sum of this commerce they had makes 
his contribution. He rated it modestly, 
but had satisfaction in it. He had stood 
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for the kind he wanted men to be, refus- 
ing always to give himself to stirring more 
men to less. 


We found ourselves always impressed 
with this cultivated and discriminating 


mind, prizing his judgments. He had a 
great gift for friends. These will not 
forget. They will miss something that he 
brought with him, something which one 
does not meet so often as to make it com- 
mon, nor lose so often as to grow accus- 
tomed to the loss. 

He was married in Fergus Falls, Minnu., 
in 1891 to Gertrude Basye, who survives 
him, with two daughters and two sons. 
He died April 25, 1929, at Salem, Mass., 
and was buried there. 

; JOHN MALIcK. 


Gift to West Newton Church 


Mrs. Edith Fuller Friend has presented 


a gift of $1,000 to the First Unitarian 
Church in West Newton, Mass., to me- 


morialize Pew Number 20 in the name of 
her late husband, Arthur Proctor Friend. 


Rev. George A. Martin, D.D., 
Pastor of Wesley M. &. 
Springfield, Mass., says: 
Having known Mr. Harry Cochrane 
for many years and having seen 
many churches where he has exe- 
cuted his genius in design and 
color treatment, I most heartily 
commend him as one worthy of all 
confidence. I have employed him 
for decorative work and should 
again if opportunity came. 


Harry Hayman Cochrane 
CHURCH DECORATOR 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


THE HOMESTEAD—A home in the country for 
vaeations or week-ends. Mrs. SAMUEL T. May- 
NARD, Northboro, Mass. 


MAINE—To rent for August, furnished cottage 
on Damariscotta Lake; $50 a month. — Apply 
to Mrs. RoSweL_ui Linscorr, Damariscotta Mills, 
Maine. 


MRS. ARTHUR H. ALGER, 21 Park Place, 
Newtonville, Mass. Member of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society. Family 
lineages traced. Charts prepared. 


TAMWORTH, N.H., For rent July through Sep- 
tember. Six-room bungalow; screened piazzas ; 
electric lights; running water; quarter of mile 
from road, one mile from stores; admirably 
suited for rest and study. ‘Terms on request. 
Telephone, University 10400, 9 A.M., to 4.30 
P.M., or write to THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H, G. 
Preston, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants ; governess, mannging house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals.. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
Capiront 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY 


The very essence of 


FREEDOM 
is obedience to law. 
LIBERTY has but one 
foundation—THE LAW 
HERBERT HOOVER 


No Humanist Metaphysics ? 
(Continued from page 542) 
Grace of God. This grace is mediated to 
us in all sorts of ways—ways not entirely 
subjective. 

If the humanist will admit that he does 
not try to understand reality, but simply 
“aecepts the universe”, and if he can keep 
his strong ethical attitude without a meta- 
physic, it is perhaps all we should ask of 
him. For others it is more satisfactory, 
however, at least to try to understand. 
And even if they may never attain the 
unattainable, some form of idealistic 
metaphysics seems to them more logical 
and true than natural science and psy- 
chology as an account of the ultimately 
real. 

ANNIE lL, SEARS. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


Continue Services at Ply:inouth 

Services will be continued at the 
Chureh, Unitarian, in Plymouth, 
throughout July and August, with the 
minister, Rey. Alfred R. Hussey, in the 
pulpit. Mr. Hussey will take his vacation 
in September, when the pulpit will be filled 
by supplies. After July 1 his address will 
be Barnstable, Mass. 


First 
Mass., 


Dr. Reese at Berkeley in July 

The pulpit of the First Unitarian Church 
of Berkeley, Calif., is to be supplied during 
the month of July by Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 
secretary of the Western Conference and 
retiring president of Lombard College. 
The minister, Dr. Eldred C. Vanderlaan, 
is taking a motor-car yacation trip to his 
old home in Michigan. 


Bequests to Fall River Church 
The will of Priscilla E. Goodrum, late 
of Fall River, Mass., contains legacies of 
$500 each to the Unitarian Church of Fall 
River and to the Alliance branch of that 
church. The bequest to the chureh is to 
be known as the Priscilla FE. Goodrum 
Fund and the income is to be used for 
church purposes. 
Community Services, Lexington 
Summer community services in Lexing- 
ton, Mass., will be held as follows: July 7, 
Follen Unitarian Church; July 14, Baptist 


Chureh; July 21, Haneoeck Church; July 
28, Church of Our Redeemer; August +— 
September 1, Hancock Church. At the 


September 1 service, 
minister of the 
Harvard, 


Rey. John M. Wilson, 
Unitarian Chureh in 
Mass., will preach. 


ae 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 


Laymen’s League 
will hold its Ninth Annual 
CuHuRCH ScHOOL INSTITUTE 
on Star Island, July 13-20 


Lecturers include Dr. Douglas A. 
Thom, psychiatrist and author; Prof, 
Kirsopp Lake ; Prof. Ambrose Vernon ; 
Prof. Henry N. Wieman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School. 
Conference leaders include a teacher 
in Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
church school and the director of re- 


ligious education in All Souls, New 
York City. For reservations, infor- 


mation, write headquarters : 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Autumn quarter begins September 30, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago, 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools, and enlarged op- 
portunities ‘or field work in the churches 
and sociai service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, re- 
spectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation, 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships fof superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Curtis W. Reese, D.D., PRESIDENT 

Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instrue- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1848 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S$, Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
7 20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books,. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. * 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Lyman V. Rurvepas, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Preparatory School in t. 
An wires School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


THE crristian 


Vacation UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel.. HUB. 1122 
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(23) The Christian Register 


The YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION conferences are June 29 to 


speakers include Rey. Roger S. Forbes, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Rev. Dan H. 


Rey. Ralph E. Bailey, Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, Rev. Dilworth Lupton, Rev. Leon R. Land. 
LEAGUE’S CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE, July 13 to 20, should appeal to parents and church 


The 


school workers. The faculty is made up of Dr. Douglas A. Thom, Dr. Henry 


Vernon, Dr. Kirsopp Lake, Miss D. Louise Henderson, Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs, Miss Elizabeth Harris, Rev. 


Dilworth Lupton, Dr. Charles E. Park, Waitstill H. Sharp. 
The 


E. Wilson, Rev. George Lawrence Parker. 


The NO PROGRAM WEEK, August 10 to 17, is purely for rest and recreation. 


For rates and further information, address: 


GENERAL ALLIANCE week, July 20 to 27, is a help to Alliance workers. 
Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon, Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, Dr. Thomas H. Billings, Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., Rev. Arthur 
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Star Island Is Cool in Midsummer! 


The GENERAL CONFERENCE, July 27 to August 10, offers a combination of inspirational, educational 
and entertaining lectures to those who need a fortnight’s vacation. Among the speakers will be Rev. George 
H. Badger, Dr. and Mrs. William I. Lawrance, Rev. and Mrs. George Lawrence Parker, Dr. Howard Charles 
Gale, Rev. Charles E. Bailey, Rev. John C. Petrie, Rev. Fred R. Lewis, Dr. Henry H. Saunderson, Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, Prof. Robert E. Rogers, Prof. John P. Marshall, William C. Crawford. 


July 13. Their ministers and 
Fenn, Prof. John P. Marshall, 


N. Wieman, Prof. Ambrose W. 


The speakers this year are: 


SD a (|) >) ee 


Isles of Shoals Association, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Mrs. Helvie Installed at 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Hight ministers assisted in the installa- 


tion of Rey. Clara Cook Helvie as minister | 


of the First Unitarian Society of Middle- 
boro, Mass., June 9. The presiding min- 


ister, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin of New Bed- | 


ford, Mass., gave the invocation. Rev. | 
Lewis G. Adamson of Kingston, Mass., 


read the Scripture. 


tion was by Arthur H. Tripp, chairman | 


Pri). GAS 

Mass., 

School 
the 


of the Parish Committee. C. 
Fagginger Auer of Concord, 
professor at the Theological 


Harvard University, preached ser- 


mon, and Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn of | 


Taunton, Mass., delivered the installation 
prayer. The right hand of fellowship was 
extended by Rey. William L. McKinney 
of Bridgewater, Mass., and the charge to 
the minister given by Rev. Carl G. Horst 
of East Bridgewater. Rev. Celian Ufford, 
minister of the church at Lincoln, Mass., 
but who resides in Middleboro, gave the 
charge to the congregation. Congregation 
and minister were pleased by the cordial 
welcome extended to Mrs. Helvie by Rey. 
John Pearl Garfield, minister of the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church of Middleboro, 
the nearest neighbor to the Unitarian 
Church. 

Dr. Auer greatly impressed his hearers 
in his sermon on the relations which 
should exist between minister and con- 
gregation. Dr. Auer, who will soon resign 
his pastorate to devote his life to the 
teaching of church history at Harvard 
and lecturing at Crane Theological School, 
gave the impression of having summed 
up his deepest convictions, gained from 
twenty-one years’ experience in the Uni- 


. tarian ministry. 


An informal reception followed, and was 
unique in that it was managed entirely 
by the men of the church, assisted only 
in serving by a few ladies from the 
Women’s Alliance and Evening Alliance. 
A committee of men circulated among the 
guests to extend a cordial welcome to 
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The act of installa- | 


and | 
in | 


/ Single copies fifteen cents. 


| WHITHER RELIGION? 


ANALYSIS of the Religious Situation in American Society To-day. 
PROJECTION of the Coming Religious Program in the American Community. 


“Community Types and Programs’—Joseph Ernest McAfee. 
“Religion Without a Church’—same author. 

| “Organizing the Community for Good Will’—same author. 

“The Church in the Changing Community’—Eduard C. Lindeman. 


Iifty cents for the set of four. 


Ten copies for $1.00. 
Published by The Community Church, 
12 Park Avenue, New York City. 


You can find spiritual exhilaration, 


EXPERIENCE THE PRESENCE OF GOD ON YOUR VACATION 


rest, a new interest in life, a taste of 


Heaven on earth, at only three dollars a day at the Edward A. Buss Inn, South 
| Athol, Mass., if you will make reservations soon. 
| overflowing love and good will at the Inn. 


Wonderful mineral water spring, 
God realized in simple living. 


| Address F. C. MOORE, Treasurer Morgan Memorial, 85 Shawmut Avenue, Boston 
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visitors. Arthur H. Tripp and Mr. and 


Mrs. Granville BH. Tillson received, witia 
Mrs. Helvie. Mrs. Helvie succeeds at 
Middleboro, the late Rey. Arthur W. 
Littlefield. 


& Workable Belief in God 


(Continued from page 547) 
compounds. Through the advance of cul- 
ture, all these are joined in such a way 
as to enhance and liberate in one another 
new potentialities, and all contribute to a 
total movement of increasing value. Thus 
the world is increasingly spiritualized. It 
takes on meaning and the meaning grows. 
So we say God works in man and man in 
God, and there is nothing else so joined 
with God as is man. The atom, the chem- 
ical compound, the cell, the biological or- 
ganism resist disintegration, but they do 
not promote the movement of increasing 
integration except incidentally. In man, 
however, fhis movement may become the 
central motif of all his living 

If man is to be joined with God und to 


be like God, he must be joined with na- 
ture. For in nature, including human 
culture, and in nature only, does observa- 
tion reveal the kinship and community of 
God and man. Hence the high vocation 
of man leads neither into the supernatural 
nor into comfortable acquiescence with the 
status quo; but it leads forever into the 
ways of God where the striving never 
ceases to bring more harmony, more jus- 
tice, more love and beauty and friendli- 
ness, co-operation, and community into this 
world of biological organisms and chemical 
reactions and human societies. Here in 
the realm of nature, God finds man and 
man finds God. Here with matter and cell 
and animal and biochemical processes and 
the unknown possibilities of culture, God 
lives and works. And man in living and 


working here with God shows that he is 
made in the image of God. Here he finds 
the God whom he can call Father. Here 


he finds God who is not a personality but 
is personal; who is more than man, but 
intimately responsive to human need. 
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Education, says Dean R: A. Schwegler 
of Kansas University, should twist young 
people into a large question mark. 

Life for the Book-of-the- 


Send blank books for July 
give the subscribers a 


Tip from 
Month Guild: 
and. August and 
vacation. 

Farmer: “I never see such a season. 
My corn isn’t an inch high!” Neighbor: 
“An inch? Why, the sparrows have to 
kneel down to eat mine !’—Montreal Star. 


Mark 
kind of 
things in 
that worry 
understand !” 


Twain is commended to a certain 
critic. He, said; “It isn’t. the 
the Bible I don’t understand 
me; it’s the things I do 


“Animals”, says a naturalist, ‘don’t 
know how lucky they are’. Do a family 
of rabbits, for instance, realize that they 
ave running about in a beautiful sealskin 
coat? —London Opinion. 


John Oman: “Even if a man makes the 
most of his riches, after the fashion of 
material-possessing, the only thing quite 
certain in the end is that instead of in- 
heriting the earth, the earth will finajly 
inherit him.” 


“What is your new dog?’ inquired the 
kind neighbor of four-year-old Jobn, who 
had recently acquired a puppy of bulldog 


and wire-haired terrier combination. “Oh,” 
said Johnny, who is devoted to his Sun- 
day-school,. “he is half bull and half 
Unitarian.” rer 
Tom Sims, in Life: It’s nice that the 
college boys can ‘come home for the 
summer to mingle with their folks and 


acquire a little touch of culture and refine- 


ment. ... That youthful figure you hear 
so much about, according to a college 


graduate who is looking for work, is about 


twenty dollars per week. 


Jimmy, the little boy next door, was 
sitting on our front porch looking very 
lonesome. ‘‘Where’s your little playmate, 


sillie?” I inquired. 
this morning and he’s 


“He got a spankin’ 
always so good for 


a while after that I have to play by my-! 
self’, was the disgusted reply. 


—Chicago Tribune. 


In a circular letter we find the follow- 
ing, including the italics: “From the broad 


general cultural angle alone, can you 
afford to be without these great books? 


Hven if you never look inside them except 
to show them off to friends, you will find 
them an investment in satisfaction which 
will give you an enviable reputation, 
whether you deserve it or not.” 

The Mayor of Wigan, 
sented the prizes for a 
test. He said: “I 


England, pre- 
brass band con- 
am no judge of music: 
but when the skin creeps you know you 
are enjoying yourself, and that was my 
sensation this afternoon.” This is known 
as the “fleshly school” of criticisms, and 
The Manchester Guardian opines: “If it 
simplifies, it also widens the appreciative 
mood. Let purists and professional critics 
say what they will—the available richness 
of life is obviously increased for a person 
who manages to get precisely the same 
sort of thrill from a Beethoven sonata and 
n enterpillar down the back of the neck.” 


THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Ses following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by. dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT . . 
Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD ' Vice-Presidents 
JAMES D. GORDON, Treasurer. 

ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Ex. Secretary. 


20,000 chairs in stock 


BYRON JACKSON 
27 Haymarket Sq. 
Boston, Mass. 


PEWS 
Church Furniture 


Folding Chairs 


Twenty years of seating 
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Deerfield and kept No Humanist Meta- 
physics ? 3 Pe he ge Sue 


Original and Selected. 


Frederick Lucian Boomer! by John How- 
land Lathrop 


The Last of the Group oy Hymn Writers, 
by Henry Wilder Foote . 


A Workable Belief in God, by Henry Rode 
Wieman 


Pacific School to Babe Silver Auattetenee 


Adding Grace and Dignity to i ste, 
by Jessie E. Donahue 


Books and Books 
A Prophet Soul, 
Our Children 


Mountain Meadow, 
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by A. R. H.; Books . . 550 


by Winifred Davidson 
Poetry 


Our Campfire, by Marjorie Dillon 
In Vacation, by Marjorie Dillon. . . . 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 


CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D.  Chureh service at 11 A.M. Disciples 


School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 

BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. June to Septem- 
ber, union services with First Churci in Boston. 
Visiting ministers of distinction will preach. 
Chorus of men’s voices Sunday at 11 a,M., 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by Prof. Harold 
K. B. Speight, D.D., Dartmouth College. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Hugene Rodman Shippen, DD., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 A.mM., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 


stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning — service, 
pth Rar 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH WBuclid Ave. ut Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 


Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 


tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 

NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 


way). Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


Davis Teachers Agency 


608 Turks Head Bldg. Providence, R.I. 
20 Main Street Bangor, Me. 
Howard P. Davis, Prop. 


The Dead Line for Ministers 


Few ministers take regular appointments after 
age 65. However bravely they have fought 
the increase of years, salary is almost certain 
to drop, if it does not stop entirely, about 
that age. To meet this financial crisis the 
Ministers Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Boston, Mass., issues an endowment policy 
maturing at age 65, with a iife income as one 
settlement option. (Adv.) 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address, 


